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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
=e 
With the “ SpectaTor ” of Saturday, November 6th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HIS Frontier War will involve hard fighting and great 
loss of valuable lives. Sir William Lockhart, who, in 
a territory without food or sufficient water, has had terrible 
difficulties with his transport, is at last ready to move on his 
“objective,” which is Tirah. To reach it he must force at 
least two passes so difficult that in the face of a European 
enemy they could not be forced at all, and there the 
Afridis and Orokzais—probably eighteen thousand riflemen— 
will make a desperate stand. Before attacking them Sir 
William had to clear the Chagra Pass, a hill approached by a 
route only to be reached by men 1n single file. He thought it 
was cleared on the 18th inst., but the brigade employed could not 
occupy for want of water, and on its retirement the clansmen 
swarmed up again, to the number, it is calculated, of eight thou- 
sand. They were therefore attacked again on the 20th inst. by the 
2nd Ghoorkas, the Derbyshire Regiment, and the Dorsetshire 
Regiment. The deadly fire of the enemy was, however, too much 
for the attacking force, which it is clear from the very reticent 
accounts was repulsed. Brigadier-General Kempster therefore 
brought forward the Gordon Highlanders, the 3rd Sikhs, and 
some Ghoorkas, and this force, led by a company of Highlanders 
in the spirit of a forlorn hope, passed through the terrible “zone 
of fire” with the loss of six officers and one hundred and fifty 
six men killed and wounded, and drove the enemy out of their 
stone stockades. It was a true feat of derring-do, most 
creditable even to Highlanders and Sikhs. 








It seems certain that the marksmanship and tactics of the 
clansmen have greatly improved. They choose their positions 
admirably, they concentrate fire on particular points of the 
advance, and they pick out the officers as their special targets. 
They seem, also, to have obtained better weapons than of old, 
though they are still without artillery. They are fighting, 
t6o, very well, though they will not meet the bayonet rush 
except when cornered. There is evidence nearly irresistible 
that they are advised by deserting Pathans trained in our 
Own service—one of them at least understands heliographing 
—and they may have developed, though this is not yet proved, 
& leader with something of genius for mountain warfare. 
All this points to great loss of life, which does not daunt 
our best men, but does trouble men less perfectly dis- 











ciplined or led with less audacity. The number of officers 
killed will be unusually great, and though Sir William Lock- 
hart is not the man to make mistakes, a severe “check” like 
Umbeyla is not outside possibility. There is nothing for it 
if it occurs—and we are not Forwards—except to shut our 
teeth and go on, be the consequences what they may. Better 
lose a Division than fail now. 





We trust our readers will remember that they are watching 
this Frontier War under conditions absolutely unknown in 
history. Instead of hearing three weeks after the engage- 
ment that “our men, checked at first, made a rush and cleared 
the enemy from his ridge with a loss in killed of so many,” 
they, so to speak, see the individual men die or drop wounded. 
The effect of this is that every “scrimmage” seems an 
engagement, every momentary check a defeat, and every 
petty loss a “ sanguinary affair.” They must remember that 
war means expenditure of life, and that if victory is worth 
anything—which it always is when we are once engaged—it 
is worth even the crippling of a regiment. What our people 
would do if our soldiers ever fought a real battle and won it, 
with a loss of five hundred officers and twenty thousand men, 
we cannot even imagine. To judge from the comments we 
hear on these hill skirmishes, they would go nearly mad with 
pity and horror, and the muddle between exultation and repent- 
ance. We trust nosuch event will happen in our time, but 
the electors may make up their minds to this, that fighting 
Asiatics with rifles, and in the hills, is a very different thing 
from fighting them armed with muskets, and in a plain. 
They are learning to shoot straight, as Boers shoot, and their 
numbers therefore tell. 


The struggle over West Africa proceeds, and the German 
Government is intervening to get something for itself; but 
there is no evidence that the statesmen think agreement is 
impossible. There is room for everybody, and we have got 
too much of the world for our fighting force. 


The friendship between Germany and Turkey, which is the 
cardinal fact of the Eastern situation, appears to be drawing 
closer. The Emperor has appointed Baron von Marschall, 
recently Foreign Minister of Prussia, to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, and the Sultan has welcomed the appoint- 
ment with effusion. The Baron, he telegraphs, “has for 
many years successfully and most energetically co-operated 
in fostering the highly valued relations of Turkey with 
Germany.” Baron von Marschall will, therefore, be the most 
influential Ambassador in Constantinople ; but there are three 
circumstances which may greatly modify his course of action. 
One is that the Sultan, being at heart a mere Asiatic, detests 
all Europeans alike. Another is that Russia does not intend 
William II. to bear rule in her own reversionary territory. 
And the third is that Baron von Marschall is essentially an 
honest man who, once immersed in that cesspool, may refuse 
to let his conscience be completely stifled. Moreover, 
although, Austria contrives to keep step with Germany, the 
feeling of her Court about Turkey is not the German feeling. 
Baron von Marschall will, of course, endeavour to thwart 
British policy at every turn. 





A remarkable statement comes from Greece. M. Zaimis, 
the new Premier, intends to stake his Administration on a 
complete reform of the services. All officials and officers are 
to be dismissed, and those reappointed are to hold their posts 
or commissions, as in England and France, during good 
behaviour. The effect of this will be, first, that better men 
will be appointed ; secondly, that Greece, which is entirely 
without a natural aristocracy, will have an official one; and 
lastly, that, best of all, the curse of Greece, the eternal fight 
among Deputies over the “spoils,” will cometo an end. If M. 
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Zaimis can carry that reform he will have deserved as much 
of his country as a successful General. 


There appears.to be real danger lest the Austrian Emperor 
should be forced to suspend the Constitution in his Cisleithan 
territories. The quarrel among the nationalities is bringing 
Parliamentary proceedings to a deadlock. The Opposition, 
which is Liberal and essentially German, meets the Govern- 
ment, which is Clerical and essentially Slavonic, with a steady 
persistence in obstruction that reduces business to a series 
of divisions, occasionally protracted for sixteen hours at a 
time. The sittings are scenes of outrageous disorder and 
abuse, which on Tuesday culminated in a kind of free-fight, 
during which the Vice-President, who was in the chair, was 
threatened, and several Members were actually struck,—a 
more serious outrage on the Continent than in this country. 
It is proposed to modify the Standing Orders, but it is 
believed that such a proposal could not even be discussed, 
and the majority are eager that the Emperor should inter- 
vene and declare the Constitution unworkable. He could 
do this with perfect safety as far as insurrection is concerned, 
for the Army regards the Parliament with contempt; but it 
would be at the price of dangerous disaffection among his 
German subjects, who, considering themselves the more 
civilised race, hold their right to ascendency to be 
unquestionable. The idea is that the Emperor, if he inter- 
vened, would proclaim universal suffrage; but it is by no 
means certain that this would end the difficulty. Parlia- 
mentary institutions have never that we know of been tested 
by an avowed quarrel of race, which of course admits of no 
settlement by discussion. 


Reuter sends from the city of Benin a message curiously 
illustrative of British ways. Sir Ralph Moor and his assist- 
ants have cleaned that horrible city with its groves of trees 
for crucifixion, and it is now free even from external evidences 
of cruelty, is so safe that escort is not needed, and is, we 
imagine, comparatively healthy. The reign of tyrror is over, 
trade is reviving, and immediately the people vAll be selling 
palm-oil, gums, copal, india-rubber, and a host of other 
valuable products. Benin, in fact, has been transformed 
in a few weeks from a veritable Aceldama into a guiet 
and orderly town, of the African type, no doubt, but 
still habitable by industrious mankind. And, continues 
Reuter’s agent, “the garrison here consists of one hundred 
Hausas, with Maxims and seven-pounder guns and a rocket- 
tube,”—a force, that is, which the Beninese, if they chose to 
rise, could not only destroy, but eat. We are, in fact, as 
usual, attempting to govern the world, and for a moment 
actually governing it, with a corporal’s guard. It is a very 
good system while it lasts, and a cheap, and it produces 
wonderful results for humanity; but some day or other, when 
authority cracks under the strain we put on it, we shall have 
a terrible lesson on the value of precaution. In Africa, if 
not elsewhere, it is massacre we shall have to face. 


We thought it would be discovered that Lord Salisbury 
had made stronger proposals to the Powers than the public 
were aware of. It appears, for ‘example, from a Blue-book 
just published (Turkey, No. II.) that in February the British 
Foreign Secretary proposed that the Powers should send 
ten thousand men to Crete to support a Governor-General, 
who might be anybody but a Turk, a Greek, or an Englishman, 
and that on the determined refusal of Germany and Austria 
to do anything of the kind, he made the following strikingly 
disinterested practical proposal:—“Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for their part, would consent to an occupation of Crete 
by five thousand French and five thousand Italians, or by ten 
thousand men of one of those Powers; or, again, by five 
thousand Russians and five thousand English, or by ten 
thousand Russians or English.” The proposal failed, no 
one except Lord Salisbury caring one straw for the well- 
being of Crete. It is not in his policy that Lord Salisbury has 
disappointed us—it could hardly have been better all through 
—but in bis want of success in making that policy effective, 
and much of that want must be attributed to the British 
people. They were afraid of opening the sluice-gates, and 
without his people a British Premier can do nothing. 


The Daily Chronicle of Monday published an announce- 


ment that Lord Salisbury, oppressed by the failure of his own | 


health and that of his wife, was about to resign. Details were 








acai 
added pointing to the succession of the Duke of Devonshire 
and hinting that the Foreign Office might be filled by a 
politician whose name would surprise the public. The state. 
ment created little excitement, did not affect the Funds, 
and was denied in the afternoon on the authority of 
the Premier himself. It was not a priori likely to be true, 
Lord Salisbury is recovering, and Lord Salisbury, though 
former illnesses have left traces on him, and he is not a young 
man for his age, which is only sixty-seven, is not when Parlia. 
ment is not sitting greatly oppressed by his work, His 
party would be greatly annoyed by his resignation, if only 
because it would accentuate the slight jealousies between the 
two divisions of the Unionists and release many ambitions 
which are now slumbering, while the Queen, it is rumoured, 
would feel his departure as that of one in whom she hag long 
confided. It is improbable, therefore, that Lord Salisbury 
will resign until he is compelled, although he may by and by 
relieve himself of the weight of his double office. That wonld, 
in our judgment, be a wise step to take, if only becanse jt 
would restore the usual custom that foreign affairs should be 
managed by the Foreign Minister, moderated by the Premier, 
and supervised by the Sovereign. At present Lord Salisbury 
stands too much alone, and his high reflecting powers some. 
times interfere with his action,—“ the native hue of resolution 
being sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 





It is stated on good authority that the Cabinet decided at 
its meeting on Saturday not to go into any Conference about 
bimetallism, and, in fact, not to touch the currency question. 
They will listen to any suggestions and receive any informa- 
tion, but will do nothing, not even reopen the Indian mints, 
a step to which the Indian Government, harassed by the cost 
of the Famine, of the Plague, and of the Frontier War, is 
earnestly opposed. For reasons stated elsewhere, we hold 
this decision judicious, and even inevitable. It was only 
necessary to discuss the matter because the American 
Government, in fulfilment of certain pledges to the silver 
men, asked for a Conference, and it is doubtful whether 
Washington is in earnest about that request. Certainly 
Mr. McKinley is not. At home, on the other hand, the 
earnestness is considerable, but in favour of the gold 
standard. A memorial to the Premier praying him, in 
the interest of English credit, not to interfere with the 
currency, and not even to reopen the Indian mints without 
an exhaustive inquiry, has been signed by a large number of 
bankers, financiers, and first-class business men, and, we need 
not say, is as acceptable as advice to abstain from action 
usually is. No Government would take up such a question 
unless it were forced, and there is no force visible. The 
British people are not clamouring for silver, and the Indian 
Government wishes to wait. Then why move? 


The Northern Union of Conservative Associations, repre- 
senting four counties, held its annual meeting on Friday week, 
and considered a letter from Lord Londonderry proposing to 
resign their presidency. He considered that in passing the 
Compensation for Accidents Bill the Government had aban- 
doned Conservative principles and pursued a disastrous policy. 
They had caused a serious split in the party in the North of 
England, and would lose many seats. The fault was due to 
the subordination of Conservatives to the dominating will of 
the Colonial Secretary, and if the Union condoned it they 
became virtually an organisation for promoting Radical views, 
and he must decline to remain connected with them. The 
same views were expressed by his Lordship in a speech, in 
which he attributed the result of the East Denbighshire 
election to the Compensation Bill, and they were “unatl- 
mously” endorsed by the members of the Union, who 
re-elected Lord Londonderry to the chair. We have said 
enough about Lord Londonderry’s revolt elsewhere, but may 
ask here whether he seriously thinks Conservative principles 
will be advanced by weakening the Government, or whether 
he expects better terms for coal-owners from a Radical Home 
Secretary, — 


A new step forward is believed to have been taken in that 
successful war with pain which many observers believe will 
be the predominant feature during the next century of the 
advance in physics. Two scientific men in Munich, name 
Eichhorn and Heinz, who are devoted to medical research, 
think they have discovered a new anesthetic of singular powe- 
It is a preparation of “benzo-methylic ether,” for which 
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they publish the formula, and to which they give the name of 
«orthoform.” They maintain asa result of careful experiment 
that it will, if used in the form of a powder, in a few minutes 
extinguish the pain of deep burns, at present the despair of 
surgeons. The relief lasts for many hours, and the application 
can be renewed with safety from time to time, orthoform being 
go little poisonous that when a patient suffering from a 
terrible form of ulcer had been sprinkled for a week, and pain 
for that time suspended, no evil result could be observed. 
Indeed, it has been administered in large doses to arrest the 
frightful pain of cancer in the stomach without injary to the 

atient. So many of these anesthetics are now written about 
that it is well to be suspicious; but there is good evidence for 
the truth of this story, and the discoverers, it will be noticed, 
do not claim for the new drug, as quacks always do, any cura- 
tive effect, except such as must always follow a cessation of 
nervous disturbance. It is the pain of a large burn, not the 
actual injury, which kills. 


The Government is doing its best to end the struggle 
in the engineering body. Sir C. Boyle, the permanent Under- 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, has addressed a letter to 
the masters’ “ Federation ” and the men’s Union, formally in- 
viting them to a conference for the settlement of the quarrel. 
He suggests that in order to clear the ground the men should 
give up their demand for an eight-hour day, and that the 
employers should disavow any intention of interfering with 
the “legitimate action of Trade-Unions.” That is a most 
sensible proposal, which would change a war into a negotiation, 
éf the men are secretly inclined to give up the demand about 
hours, but otherwise it must come to nothing. It is quite 
possible that the time has arrived when both parties, tired 
of their losses, will tolerate diplomatists, and the intervention 
of the State makes a truce dignified for both. 





Mr. F. Greenwood writes in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Tuesday a fine protest against the almost hourly improve- 
ment of killing macbines. He thinks they add a new horror 
to war, and wishes that they could be forbidden by the 
shrinking of humanity, which has prohibited the explosive 
bullet though it has allowed the explosive shell, and that 
most awful of weapons the fish torpedo. “It would be a 
blessing if the faculty of producing any weapon more 
hellish than the old Brown Bess could be paralysed.” 
Would it? We understand Mr. Greenwood’s feeling, and 
should sympathise fully but that we doubt the truth of the 
underlying assumption. Does science increase either slaughter 
or wounds? The evidence is that the slaughter in modern 
battles is far less than the slaughter in the old world, 
when, as in the wars between Rome and the barbarians, 
entire nations perished on the field amid horrors which, 
because the weapons were clumsy, we can scarcely realise. 
Since the invention of gunpowder dispersion has taken the 
place of extermination. Moreover, Mr. Greenwood must 
not forget that with every scientific invention the victory 
of intelligence over brute-force becomes more certain. The 
Afridis would annihilate the English if the latter were armed 
with swords only or old muskets, and had to fight in the open. 


We wonder if a man who has every qualification to be a 
Bishop has a right to refuse a bishopric. The question is 
suggested by the career of Dean Vaughan, whose death we 
deeply regret to notice this week. A man of the deepest 
piety and broad learning, a consummate administrator, as he 
proved in his revival of Harrow, and with a representative 
position as a defender of the Church who had no “isms” or 
attachment toa school, he rejected the mitre not once but 
many times. Was he right? The answer, of course, is known 
fully only to God and himself; but we would deprecate the 
easy praise of such men for their disinterestedness. It may 
not always be a soldier’s duty to be disinterested. If by 
accepting a high command which he has not solicited he 
can make it easier for his country to secure the victory, 
his disinterestedness hurts that which is infinitely more 
valuable than himself. It is possible to say with truth 
that no man is indispensable; but there are a great many 
who can facilitate success; and when the success is fully 
admitted by them to be desirable, are they not under obliga- 
tion to facilitate it? Humility is an admirable quality, 
but the humility which leaves duties to inferior people needs 
Some Justification. Dean Vanghan’s may have been— 











probably was—most ample, but “Nolo Episcopari” is said 
in our day a little too frequently. 


Mr. Balfour made on Wednesday in Edinburgh a speech 
on the home industries of Scotland which was not dull. He 
said that the problem we had to meet in the congested 
districts of Scotland and Ireland was in no respect the same 
as the one which arose in thickly populated towns. In the 
latter the problem was not economic, in the former it 
was exclusively so. In the Highlands the question was 
not one of sanitation, but of maintenance, the people 
having no means of support except agriculture and fishing, 
for which they were too numerous. Another means of 
support was required, and as it must be a supplementary 
one, it should be a means with which machinery could 
not successfully compete. It was best, too, that it should 
be a means with which the people were familiar, and 
he preferred, on the whole, the manufacture of homespun, 
which the Society he was addressing hoped to promote. 
That is sensible enough, but is it quite true that it is so 
difficult to create a new industry in a place unaccustomed to 
it? We should like very much, if we had the management of 
one of these societies, to send an acute traveller through 
Europe to report on the household industries, and see whether 
there were not some which it would pay poor Highlanders to 
attempt. 


Sir William Roberts, M.D., was selected this year to deliver 
the annual Harveian Oration before the College of Physicians, 
and made it a kind of hymn to science. He thinks modern 
civilisation will last, though all ancient civilisations perished, 
because it is based on science, while they were based only on 
literature and art. By “science” he does not mean mere 
improvement in knowledge, but the use of the Baconian 
method, instead of the “haphazard” method of deduction 
from that knowledge. “We may be quite sure that exact 
thinking leads in the main to correct conduct,—an evil deed is 
not only a crime, but alsoa blunder.” Science makes it im- 
possible for the nations to be conquered by the unscientific 
races (have Tarks, then, scientific minds ?), and prevents the 
insidious peril of decay and stagnation. The deadliest 
disposing factor in the ancient civilisations was mental 
inanition arising from the want of fresh intellectual pabulum. 
To-day life is varied, abounding, and full of news, and it may 
well be that it wiil be productive, as periods of storm and 
stress have formerly been, of men of light and leading. It 
is all very nice, and quite right that that side should be 
pleaded, but the race which has lived longest, which “ saw 
and survived the Pharaohs,” has been rather remarkably 
prone to prefer idea to experiment, and to make great leaps 
in thought without induction. 


The New Hampshire Paradise for the preservation of 
vanishing American animals created by Mr. Austin Corbin 
has proved an even greater success than we anticipated when 
it was first enclosed. The total area is, roughly speaking, 
one of eleven miles long by four miles broad, and in this the 
animals turned out by the owner have increased beyond 
expectation. The wapiti-deer, red-deer, black-tailed deer, 
and even the “ big horn” sheep have bred and thriven in the 
Paradise, which now contains twelve hundred head of deer 
alone. No artificial feeding is needed except a provision of 
salt and water. Heaps of rock-salt are laid on every square 
mile, and big water-troughs are kept full in the waterless 
parts of the park. Wild boars have also increased so fast 
that it is necessary to keep boar-hounds to capture those 
which escape beyond the wire fences. But the great triumph 
is the multiplication of the bison. Those kept in Yellowstone 
Park are the only animals which do not increase, but in the 
Corbin Paradise they have, according to the Century Magazine, 
increased from twenty-four to eighty-five head, and the race 
will now be preserved. Mr. Austin Corbin recently died, but 
the park will probably form part of the family inheritance and 
be transmitted like an English estate. The idea has already 
attracted the fancy of other millionaires. There is a “Gould 
Park” in the Adirondacks, a “ Vanderbilt Park” in Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Seward Webb has enclosed a third, also in 
Massachusetts. The beavers in Corbin Park escaped through 
the wire fence and disappeared. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF UNREST IN GERMANY. 


N the current Edinburgh Review there is a paper on 
“The Internal Crisis in Germany,” which is the 
most careful and luminous study of German politics 
that we have seen for some time. The writer’s sym- 
pathies are unquestionably Liberal, but he does not 
permit that fact to stand in the way of a large and im- 
partial survey of the situation in the Fatherland. On 
one point, perhaps, most observers would take issue with 
him, for he evidently looks on the Liberal movement in 
Germany as still containing seeds of very vigorous life, 
notwithstanding all the recent Liberal reverses. We 
should doubt whether either section of the Freisinnige 
Partei is destined to so speedy a revival as the author 
imagines. It appears to us that, for the present at least, 
the Social Democratic party is far more likely to form 
the centre of resistance to the pretensions of the German 
Emperor and his Junker following than are any of the 
sections of German Liberalism, though we should be glad 
to know that there was any genuine and widespread re- 
crudescence of that powerful intellectual Liberalism 
which, under the lead of such men as Lasker and Forchen- 
beck, made the Germany of twenty years ago appear so 
vigorous and progressive, as contrasted with the Germany 
of to-day. German Liberalism has so largely made its 
way across the Atlantic that we must now look for its 
best manifestations in the United States; while in the 
old homeland the tendency, cultivated by the Imperial 
policy, is towards accentuating extreme views, so that 
the gains accrue to such uncompromising sections as the 
Prussian Conservatives, the Anti-Semites, and the Social 
Democrats. It is, as a consequence, the lack of mediating 
elements which creates the bitterness in German politics 
and so greatly complicates the German problem. 


The most interesting and important feature, however, 
of this Edinburgh Review article is that it unveils the real 
cause of German discontent; it lays its finger not so much 
on the complicating elements of the problem as upon the 
problem itself. It is manifest that the chief source of 
German danger and discontent arises from the relative 
paucity in numbers, as compared with France or England, 
of a comfortable middle class, removed from the necessity 
of leading a pinched existence and able to solve 
the daily problem of ways and means to meet the 
altered scale of living which has arisen in Germany 
since the Empire was established. Still further, the 
Socialist leanings of the mass of the working classes in 
German towns are explained by the same cause,—relative 
poverty. We in England scarcely realise this remarkable 
phenomenon of a great nation like the Germans resting 
on an inadequate material basis. We have talked so 
much lately about articles “ made in Germany,” we have 
heard so much about the enormous growth of German 
trade, we have read so many statistics as to the extra- 
ordinary development of German cities, that we are apt 
to forget the material foundations on which this imposing 
superstructure rests. For the facts about German expan- 
sion are true. The new cities are immense and often 
splendid, trade has increased by leaps and bounds, 
Germany is a serious competitor the world over, and 
German middle-class people have launched out on a 
career of living very different from that of a genera- 
tion ago. But the great fabric which impresses 
the visitor in modern Germany, especially if he re- 
members the old condition of things, is somewhat 
deceptive. Everything seems so orderly, so solid, so 
imposing, there is so little squalor and so much finery, 
there are so many magnificent bridges, railway stations, 
and public buildings, that one is apt to imagine a kind of 
American wealth behind all this outward show. Indeed, 
we recently heard a distinguished American compare the 
order, the cleanliness, the well-governed appearance of the 
great German cities with the litter and disorder of New 
York, very much to the disadvantage of the American city. 
But, he went on to say, when he asked some questions 
about this in a certain large city of South Germany, he 
was told, “ We keep extreme poverty and obvious squalor 
deliberately in the background.” If that statement is 
correct, it explains much; and the remarkable figures cited 
in the Edinburgh Review article bearing on German 





incomes lead us to believe it is correct, and that the fact. 
lays bare the true cause of German discontent and danger 
In one word, the economic foundations on which so great a 
structure rests are scarcely adequate. This conclusion ig, 
reached through an investigation of the Income-tax ang 
Property-tax returns. While in England the line of 
exemption from Income-tax is drawn at £160, in Prusgig 
the line is drawn at £45. “ Yet even with this low limit of 
exemption, only 846 per cent. of the population arg 
Income-tax payers, over 91 per cent. of the population of 
Prussia having to live on less than £45 per annum,” 
Of course the actual figures of incomes may mislead, ag 
the purchasing power of income is so different in different 
countries. Though the greater part of Prussia wag 
always inherently poor, this poverty did not strike the 
imagination so long as the country was in the background 
and the people avowedly simple, home-keeping peasants 
and shopkeepers. But as soon as Prussia launched out 
into the vast sea of modern speculative and commercial 
life, with increased cost of living for every citizen, and 
with a different standard and different ways of looking at 
things, the contrast between actual wealth and the pre. 
tensions and ideals of the people became so glaring as to 
produce the intense friction of which we have had such 
striking evidence. Further statistics show this very 
clearly. Incomes of over £475 are confined to one in 
every five hundred and fifty of the population; and out 
of a total Prussian population of thirty-two millions only 
some thirty-seven thousand individuals represent relative 
wealth with incomes of over £1,525. Now, when the 
high tariff is considered, when the absolutely necessary 
expenses of life in such cities as Berlin, Hamburg, or 
Cologne are taken into account, it is clear that the 
ambition, on the one hand, to acquire wealth and estab- 
lish a family well provided for, as in England, or, on the 
other, to live fairly well, and never incur the liability to 
run into debt, can only be gratified in a few instances in 
Prussia. The feeling, therefore, arises that, while life is 
laid out there ona great scale, there is not enough material 
to go round, and hence the very dangerous discontent of 
cultivated people who toil for a comparatively small sum, 
and who feel their position to be permanently precarious. 
On the other hand, the workman, with his limit of exemp- 
tion from Income-tax so low as compared with England, 
and his hours of labour generally much longer, must also 
feel that, somehow or other, he is being cheated out of the 
material good that life ought to bring him. When it is 
remembered to how great a length the homely old reli- 
gious feeling has departed from German life, and with 
it the sense of resignation to a divine purpose, it will at 
once be evident that fierce discontent must arise out of such 
exasperating economic conditions. Apart from the religious 
question, we find similar results on investigating the 
Property-tax figures, which represent the income of the 
Conservative landed class of Prussia. Here only 3°72 of 
the population possess property to the taxable amount, 
and of these almost exactly one-half belong to the lowest 
category. Only some fourteen thousand individuals out 
of a total population of thirty-two millions possess pro- 
perty of over £25,000 value. The statistics as to land 
mortgage confirm the view as to the poverty of the rural 
districts, and also show the origin of the Anti-Semitic 
movement, for the mortgages are probably mostly held by 
rich Jews. Landed property is valued at £484,693,190, 
and this is mortgaged to the amount of £172,093,310, or 
over 35 per cent. of its value. In the purely agricultural 
regions mortgages exceed on an average 50 per cent. of 
the valuation, and in one district there is a maximum of 
57 per cent. 


It is plain, therefore, that relative poverty is the true 
cause of the prevailing discontent, at least in North 
Germany. By relative poverty we mean an economic 
basis too thin and contracted for the immense super- 
structure of modern German trade. This state of things 
not only explains the prevalent discontent, it explains also 
the means which are being taken to help on German ex- 
pansion, and the opposition also to these very means. The 
Kaiser and his advisers see English prosperity, they see 
the lavish scale on which Nature has provided her gifts 
for the English-speaking people as contrasted with her 
niggardly gifts to Prussia. They see also their owD 
country, wedged in between France and Russia, with 4 
crowded population, and no room to expand. Combining 
the two views, they think there is an excellent oppor- 
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securing a share of the English inheritance, and 
+ Colonial policy, and the new naval policy which 
ntends, if he - : force Bs Reichstag. 

ig ve olicy, intended to relieve the economic 
Sh is a Baer ‘al Liberals and Socialists because, by 
a it actually increases that pressure. If the German 
= e ‘with their narrow margin for what may be termed 
ocial juxuries, are to be called on to bear the burden of a 
at Navy as well as a huge Army, to be ready to fight 
ne Great Power on land and another on sea, to be drawn 
pe all varieties of national adventure at the command of 
aie who may have some insight into modern con- 
ditions’ of life, but who lacks wisdom and who scouts 
experience, and to do all this while carrying on a fierce 
competition for commercial supremacy,—we may well 
sympathise deeply with those thoughtful Germans who 
fear that the price of securing national unity is too great, 
and that actual economic conditions dictate not only a 
moderate and unsensational policy, but also perhaps a 
partial revival of those simpler modes of life which were 
formerly so characteristic of the Fatherland. 


tunity for 
pence their ¢ 
the Kaiser 





THE REVOLT OF THE OLD TORIES, 


ORD LONDONDERRY was not well advised 

L when he wrote his letter to the Northern 

Union of Conservative Associations declaring that the 

Government in passing the Compensation for Accidents 

Bill had departed from Conservative principles. He has 

not injured the Government, and he will find that he has 

considerably injured both himself and his immediate 

party. He wished, we do not doubt, to give expression 

tu the discontent of a body of old Tories at the attitude 

of the Unionist Cabinet in domestic affairs. There are 

such men in considerable numbers, some of them “acred 

up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” as Lord 

Beaconsfield described them, who are always in a nervous 

flutter about property ; others, some of them philosophical 

men, who cannot reconcile themselves to changes of any 

sort; and others, mainly solicitors who have become 

saturated with party ideas till they care for nothing else, 

who regard the action of the present Government with 

something like disgust. They cannot understand why, as 

the Conservatives are in power, the old ideas should not 

be in power too. They view everything done for the 

masses with incurable suspicion, holding apparently that 

there is only a fixed quantity of justice in the world, and 

that if Smith is to get any De Vere must lose some. 

They resent acutely the promotion of Liberal Unionists 

to profitable or influential offices, which they think unfair 
because they say they have a clear majority even with- 
out their Unionist allies. Above all, they distrust Mr. 
Chamberlain, attribute to him a sort of dictatorship in the 
Cabinet, and declare that he is really using them to carry 
into action a set of Radical ideas which have become 
ingrained in his mental composition. They do not, we 
fancy, accuse him of self-seeking, as many Radicals are 
not ashamed to do, but simply say that he is out of his 
place in a Ministry professing to be Conservative. They 
really think what they say, and have, of course, not only 
aright to their own opinions, but a right to make them 
as visible and as impressive, both to the Government, and 
the country, as they can. Our quarrel with them is not 
because they threaten to revolt, but because they select 
their occasion for using menace so unwisely, not to say 
foolishly. If there is a party in the State for which it is 
hecessary to be above self-interest it is that of the old 
Tories. The common elector, the man in the street, is 
always accusing them, often very unjustly, of caring only 
for their own interests, for the increase of rents, for the 
Protection of property, for the limitation of great office to 
Well-born or well-placed men. They will coerce factory- 
owners, it is said, because they do not own factories, but 
as regards all other sources of gain, and especially land, 
mines, and patronage, their main idea of government 
18 to stick up chevaue de frise around them all against 
the approach of the majority. It is a people penetrated 
with this idea, often, as we have said, unjust, to which 
Lord Londonderry addresses a letter in which he declares 
that the Compensation for Accidents Bill is contrary to 
~onservative principles. Why is it contrary? Because, 
in the interest of workmen, it compels employers—and 
i ag the owners of coal-mines—to insure themselves 
er heavily against accident. In other words, Lord 





Londonderry and his followers consider that Conservative 
principles have been abandoned because their own 
pecuniary interests have been touched. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s influence with the Conservatives is not of yesterday. 
It began from the moment he resisted Home-rule, and up 
to the date of the passing of the Compensation Act it was 
borne by the old Tories as well as the Conservatives with 
at least apparent complacency. It is only when his 
proposals fine them a little more than they like that his 
inherent badness and out-of-placeness in a Conservative 
Government is patent to their eyes. Accept their own 
view of their own case, and still it will seem from Lord 
Londonderry’s letter as if nothing moved the old Tories 
except a reduction in profits. Lord Salisbury, he makes 
them say, is our leader if we may grow rich. The Unionist 
Cabinet deserves all support so long as we have nothing 
to pay. Mr. Chamberlain is bearable, is even a worthy 
ally, provided he does not ask us for sixpence 
more than we have been paying; but if he does, then 
righteousness and wisdom are alike defied. Cannot 
Lord Londonderry and his party see that, even if there is 
reason for their wrath—and we have never denied that the 
Bill might in certain contingencies press unfairly hard 
upon coal-owners—they are guilty of folly in letting it 
explode at such a moment and on such a charge, and in 
thus justifying the popular suspicion which deprives 
them of the influence that, if the public were certain of 
their disinterestedness, old Tories would be sure to exer- 
cise? They are not unpopular in themselves as long as 
they are really fighting against change, or defending 
ancient formulas. Something in the gnarled English 
nature always responds to Lord Eldon when he is clearly 
disinterested. It is when he is contending for his cash 
that he is distrusted; and Lord Londonderry enables 
everybody to say that his idea of Tory principles is that 
he shall always obtain a large cash balance. All may be. 
borne except a Bill which, in the interest of coal-diggers, . 
reduces the profit of owning coalfields. Can that be 
described as wise, or even tolerable, management? Lord 
Londonderry, it will be observed, does not say that a 
blunder has been made in the Bill, that it taxes coal-owners 
too heavily, and that it must be amended, but that it is 
contrary to Conservative principles, and therefore the 
Conservative Government ought to be overthrown, or at 
least abandoned to its fate. ‘I was a Conservative, but. 
the Conservatives put another penny on the Income-tax, 
and therefore I am Conservative no longer.’ What sort 
of statesmanship will ordinary electors consider that to be? 


We suppose the truth is that Lord Londonderry and 
those who think with him consider the Unionist Govern- 
ment too Liberal; but what is the alternative except a 
Government which is Liberal through and through ? 
They know perfectly well—or if they do not they are 
incompetent—that a Government of the old Tory type, 
devoted to property, privilege, and preferences among 
classes, ceased to be possible even for a short interval 
when the Ten-pounders finally lost their power. Even 
they did not like a Government of that kind; but 
they might have borne one if they were very much 
frightened, or if the Cabinet were singularly successful 
in foreign affairs; but the householder constituency will 
not bear it. Conservatives, in order to hold power, must 
surrender privilege altogether; must regard property as 
being held in some measure in trust, and bound to con- 
tribute its share to national expenses; and must, in 
theory at all events, absolutely repudiate preferences 
among classes. If the throne is to be protected, 
if the Lords are to retain their power of referring 
Bills to the people, if the pace of progress is to 
be moderated till it is safe, those conditions must 
be accepted as part of the price to be paid. We, 
as Unionists, hold them to be light conditions; Lord 
Londonderry and his fellows hold them to be hard con- 
ditions; but both must accept them or see a Liberal 
Government in power. It is easy to vondemn the Com- 
pensation Bill or to rail at Mr. Chamberlain, but could 
the Unionist majority have been secured if the ideas on 
which the Bill is based had not been accepted by Con- 
servatives at the Election, or if all men with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s views had been rejected with contumely or dislike ? 
A new Conservatism is in power no doubt, and we can 
understand that there are men who heartily dislike it, but 
it is the product, the necessary product, of a new electorate 
which hardly even understands the older system of 
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thought. 


that is their only alternative. If they reject it—and we 
do not doubt that if Parliament were dissolved to-morrow 
they would reject it almost unanimously—where is the 
statesmanship of weakening the Government which, after 
all, they prefer ? It is surely an object with them, as Con- 
servatives, that the Government should be strong, should 
not wobble in legislation, should not be squeezable by the 
faddist groups, should not, above all, be considered by 
foreign diplomatists a Government about to fall. Yet 
because they do not approve a social Bill, the precise 
working of which cannot be foreseen, they are ready, 
or say they are ready, to withdraw from the Govern- 
ment a considerable portion of its strength, are, in fact, 
prepared to change it from the best-rooted Government 
of our time into a Government living from hand to 
mouth. We can understand them well enough, for we 
have seen the effects of temper in public affairs before 
now, but to be told that their decision is statesmanship, 
or even sense, is a little too trying. It is simply a 
declaration that they value their dividends, or rather a 
moderate alteration in their dividends, more than the 
Government of the country according to their own ideas. 
Because they dislike Lord Salisbury’s scheme of com- 
pensation for accidents therefore they are willing that 


Sir William Harcourt should be Premier of Great 


Britain. That is petulance, not statesmanship. 





THE CABINET ON SILVER. 


HE decision of the Cabinet upon the Silver question 
—which is, in brief, to do nothing, but to be polite 
to the bimetallists—was an inevitable one. They had not 
the power to come toany other resolve. There is one con- 
vinced monometallist in the Cabinet, and one experienced 
statesman who, though not convinced, sees the bimetallist 
argument very clearly; but the majority are very far from 
conversion yet. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in whose De- 
partment the question rests, and who might yet be Premier 
if he were not so fierce, must resign if any departure from 
monometallism were sanctioned, and we should imagine, 
though we do not positively know, that the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain would throw their 
immense influence, as the chiefs of one branch of the 
political alliance which makes up Unionism, upon the 
same side. Behind the majority stand the immense body 
of capitalists, bankers, and merchants who still regard 
bimetallism as a mere fad, the nation of small traders 
who have no idea that anything is good money except the 
sovereign, and, till the question has caught hold, which 
it has not at present, the great body of influential electors, 
including, we fancy, two-thirds at least of all the lawyers 
in the country. Behind that vast aggregate of in- 
fluence, again, stand the apparent facts. England, the 
creditor land, is prosperous with her present currency ; 
she feels strain only in one of her hundred departments 
of activity; and she could not stir in the direction of 
silver without a monetary crisis, or without—and this 
is a serious though an unphilosophic consideration— 
appearing to injure herself for the benefit of the rest of 
the world. No Government based upon forces such as 
those which support the Unionist Administration would 
venture to run such a risk even if its advisers were certain 
of a theory; and they are not certain. It is one of the 
specialties of the Silver question that while there are 
fanatics on either side, grave men of the highest ability, 
many of them practically conversant with financial business, 
shake their heads and acknowledge plainly that they can- 
not see clearly either the effect of change, or the effect in 
some departments, notably Indian affairs and the textile 
business, of suffering everything to drift. To suppose 
that under such circumstances a British Government of 
either party will do anything whatever except bow politely 
and “consider any further information” is to misunder- 
stand the principles upon which it conducts the complex 
task of public administration. 

Nevertheless, the silver spectre is not laid. The 
tremendous fall in the metal, which is now not worth half 
its traditional price of 60d. an ounce, has affected the 
whole world, has roused immense interests to something 
very like passion, and has, as a single detail, made the 
government of India, that is, of one-fifth of the human race, 


If Lord Londonderry and the Northern Union 
of Conservative Associations do not like it, they can have 
a Liberal Government, which they will like still less; but 


Wii a. 
upon the old lines very nearly impossible. 
work the gigantic machine with half the old ee : 
and though you can water oil a little, you take awa i 
lubricating power. What with America, and Indw’, 
the Latin Union, and the real difficulties of mi 
currency in which one metal fluctuates in value pa . 
morning, the pressure on monometallist Governments ; 
very severe, and is aggravated by two facts. One ig the 
prevalence of a false notion that Governments can fix the 
value of silver by decree, and the other is an equally fal : 
notion that bimetallism is impossible. If a Congres 
could make silver worth a fifteenth of gold by decree it 
could make it worth half, which is absurd, and their conf, 
dence in the absurd proposition destroys general confidence 
in the bimetallists. On the other hand, the statement 
that the world cannot alter the commercial value of silver 
if it pleases is equally baseless. It can if it pleases 
to do it, and, the contrary assertion being visibly untrue 
perpetually reawakens bimetallist hopes. If the Govern. 
ments appropriated the silver-mines of the world they 
could by a regulated emission of supplies fix silyer 
at any price they agreed on, and that price would 
of course, be one-fifteenth. In the same way, if the 
Governments chose to tax silver a hundred per cent, 
at the mine in exporting countries, with a rebate of course 
and at the port in importing countries, they could restore 
the value of silver coin at once, and with great advantage 
to their Treasuries. They will not, in practice, agree a 
either of these schemes, because they distrust each other's 
honesty, and because the prevention of smuggling would 
be too difficult, inquisitorial, and costly; but to say that 
they could not is untrue. The notion, therefore, that 
some scheme must be practicable, though it is not yet 





devised, holds the field; and the struggle will go on til! 
either—silver having touched bottom—all arrangements 
based on the metal readjust themselves, or till the failure 
of some wild experiment in some great country drives men 
into giving up an effort about which they have become 
hopeless. 

In this country, owing to the long use of a single 
standard, and some curious quality in the people which 
we do not quite understand, but which keeps them free of 
currency crazes, we could stand aloof from the whole 
question, if we pleased, were it not for India; but then 
Indian finance is a very serious matter. The Indian 
Government is living on debased coin,—that is, on a coin 
which has as a coin one value, and as an article of com- 
merce another. That is a very dangerous position indeed, 
because if it ever comes to an end, and it is sure to come to 
an end some day, the Government will be unable to pay 
its way, and India for some years, instead of being a 
self-supporting dependency, will be a cruelly costly one. 
We can put the matter straight slowly either by i 
creasing indirect taxation—say, on tobacco and sugar— 
or by a complete change in the method of government, 
now excessively costly; but in the interim the British 
taxpayer would have to supply the Indian deticit, that is, 
practically to give or to lend the money wanted for the 
home charges. Those who see this grow extremely 
anxious, especially as the Indian expenditure is just now 
abnormally heavy, and as many of them are bimetallists, 
their fears tend to keep up the agitation, and conse- 
quently the distrust felt by all commercial classes in the 
tuture of Indian trade. The situation is, in fact, a bad, 
because an uncertain, one; and though we do not know that 
there is any remedy possible except waiting, for we cannot 
believe it practicable to establish a single gold standard 
in India and treat the rupee as a mere token, as we treat 
our own shilling, still on one point we are heartily with the 
Cabinet and the bankers who last week memorialised 
it. Let us do nothing till we know a little more. Its 
a most dangerous thing to touch the currency of al 
Empire at all, but to touch it when the experts 
are undecided, when nobody sees with perfect cleat- 
ness the whole of the problem, and while we cad 
get along without touching it, is midsummer madness. 
We quite see the danger which fresh developments may 
involve—this writer believes that it may in India be very 
serious indeed—but the danger is less than the danger. ol 
acting rashly upon imperfect knowledge. The Indian 
plan of shutting the mints, and so making coin scarce, 8 
in theory indefensible and in practice a monstrous oppres- 
sion on all who have hoarded silver; but it works m4 








wav and time is the first necessity of the situation 
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—... . . . . 
The Indian Government is loaded with troubles as it is, 


it is controlled for the moment by men of only average 
ability, and to compel it to tackle another huge problem 
‘ust when it is at its wits’ end with one misfortune or 
another would be a most unjust as well as short-sighted 
roceeding. Let us wait. A great deal will be cleared 
ap when we know the bottom price of silver—that is, 
the price at which it can be profitably extracted from the 
earth—and we do not know even that yet. There are 
eople who believe that it must always pay to extract a 
metal worth £1,000 a ton, and that means that if silver 
fell to sevenpence an ounce its extraction would continue 


to go on. 
MR. CROKER’S DEFENCE OF TAMMANY. 


N the October Review of Reviews the chief feature is a 
so-called “ Character Sketch ” of Mr. Richard Croker, 
the chief Tammany “ boss,” founded on a series of con- 
yersations which took place on an Atlantic liner that 
was conveying Mr. Croker home to the city over which he 
ruled so long. The conversations are of an extraordinary 
character on account of the attitude of conscious virtue 
assumed by Mr. Croker. Not even Mr. Pecksniff at his 
highest was a more complete embodiment of moral 
rectitude. We do not know whether Mr. Croker was 
quite serious and his interviewer somewhat lacking in 
humorous perception; but certainly any person who has 
studied the famous Report of the. Lexow Commission 
which inquired into the government of New York City 
under Mr. Croker’s rule will read with amazement 
mingled with amusement the apologia which Mr. Croker 
constructed for the benefit of his listener and of the 
readers of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Croker here poses 
asa civicreformer, a kind of moral leader who took up 
a difficult and thankless piece of work solely for the sake 
of doing as much good to the inhabitants of New York 
as they would allow him. Mr. Croker, it seems, watched 
with much grief the moral decline of New York under the 
rule of his famous predecessor, “ Boss” Tweed, who 
“conveyed” into his own pockets several millions raised 
from the taxation of the citizens. We had always supposed 
that the overthrow of Tweed was due to the efforts of the 
New York Times. But, according to Mr. Croker, the feat 
was mainly his own. He looked on more in sorrow than 
in anger until he felt that the time had arrived for 
dethroning Tweed and installing “ honest John Kelly ” in 
his place. It seems that this honest man instilled into 
the mind of Mr. Croker the great moral principles by 
which his career has, on his own showing, been illumined, 
in these touching words :—‘ Never mind the odds against 
you if you are in the right. Being in the right is more 
than odds. Keep on hammering away and you are sure 
to win.” And Mr. Croker tells us that he has ever since 
striven to be in the right, and the people supported him 
for a quarter of a century, not because of any corrupt 
influences, but because their moral sense told them that 
in him they had a man who cared nothing about the odds, 
but who was always in the right. Those who choose to 
believe this pleasing legend can do so, but as we cannot 
reconcile it with the sworn testimony before the Lexow 
Commission we pass on to consider what may be called 
Mr. Croker’s theories on the philosophy of municipal 
government. 

Mr. Croker is evidently struck by a singular paradox in 
modern society which has not received the notice it 
deserves, Democracy seems to imply both intelligence, 
public spirit, and abundance of leisure among all the 
citizens. So far as the limited democracy of ancient 
Greece was successful, that success was due to the 
Presence of these very elements. Slaves did the hard 
work of the community, and the citizens were left free to 
expend much time on affairs of State. It is a remarkable 
fact that it was mainly in commercial communities like 
Corinth, where “business” held sway over society, that 
oligarchy rose, But in the non-commercial Greek States 
abundance of leisure afforded opportunity for every citizen 
to become familiar with public affairs, and the theory of 
democracy appears to demand such familiarity. Now, in 
the United States, above every country in the world 
perhaps, there is no leisure. The average man rises early, 
sae apt to spend not a little time in travelling to and 
tom his business, he works long and hard, and he leaves 
off either to amuse himself or to sleep. On the other hand, 
the affairs of a great American city are very complex and 








demand constant attention. Not only are large public 
works to be carried out, not only is an ever-increasing 
municipal service to be organised, but corrupt attacks on 
the integrity of civic life prepared with great skill must 
daily be warded off. So we have the singular contrast of 
municipal life demanding even greater leisure for its 
successful conduct, while the average citizen has less and 
less leisure for the control of municipal administration. 
Unfamiliarity breeds indifference, and so we find the re- 
markable spectacle of millions of honest people acquiescing 
in the rule of political oligarchies until some scandal 
of a too flagrant nature arises, when they rouse them- 
selves into momentary activity, kick out their rulers, 
and then once more settle into the old grooves, to find 
after a few years that the heads of the municipal 
hydra have grown up again, and that the work must be 
repeated with the odds more heavily against reform than 
before. This we believe to be largely the explanation of 
the lax government of American cities, and probably of 
not a few scandals in the Federal Government also. 
There is a lack of constant and watchful supervision, and 
the movements for reform come by fits and starts, without 
having any permanent and effective force. In England 
we have, fortunately, in every city and town a goodly 
number of intelligent, public-spirited men of leisure. We 
do not mean idlers, for the idle man rarely sacrifices him- 
self on the altar of public life. They may be heads of 
large business establishments who can rely upon good 
managers to afar greater degree than in America, and 
who are not so anxious or busy in forming Trusts and 
“ Combines,”—an operation which consumes no little 
intellect and energy. They may be professional men, 
and even clergymen; but they are all willing to 
do public work ‘without pay, and to keep a watch- 
ful eye on public affairs. There is nothing, we 
think, that differentiates England from other countries 
more than this fact of a large, influential, leisured, 
public-spirited class which has nothing to gain for itself 
from its close attention to public matters. In Germany 
the problem is also solved in another way by the control 
over municipal affairs exercised by a very intelligent, highly 
trained bureaucracy elected on a narrow suffrage for a 
long term of years. Thus both Germany and England 
provide a natural administrative class which possesses 
the respect and confidence of the public. Of course we 
are speaking in general terms, and are allowing for 
exceptional instances of dishonesty and incompetence. 


In the United States the problem is in a manner solved 
by the rule of the professional politician. The city 
cannot command the continuous service of trained and 
educated men; so Mr. Croker, looking at the millions of 
New York herding together in a more compact mass than 
is known in any European city except perhaps Naples, 
of every nationality on the globe, with large sections of 
vice and pauperism, with a rich upper class which cares 
for little but amusement, and a struggling multitude 
immersed in daily cares,—Mr. Croker, we say, looking at 
this spectacle of a vast city with no effective permanent 
guidance from its leading citizens, declares for govern- 
ment by a kind of elective despot, or, in other words, for 
government by the “boss.” The election of the thirty- 
four Tammany magnates who, until 1894, had controlled 
New York affairs for so long a period was, says Mr. Croker, 
perfectly fair and genuine. We have read of violent 
assaults being made in the New York “primaries” on 
any respectable citizen who put in an appearance for the 
purpose of opposing the regular nominations; but Mr. 
Croker accounts for such stories by alleging newspaper 
hostility. In any case, when the “ boss” is once seated 
in power, he is as great a ruler as the Doge of Venice 
was theoretically supposed to be. Mr. Croker, indeed, 
informs us that his power has been, on his own advice, 
deliberately shared with his thirty-three colleagues, every 
one of whom is a “boss.” But that he has been chief 
“boss,” that he has, without holding any legal office, kept the 
threads of New York municipal politics in his hands for 
many years through being the elected head of the Tammany 
organisation, he does not dispute. Indeed, he justifies 
his position, declares that, in the dearth of general altruism 
and public spirit, the “ boss” is inevitable, and asserts that 
he has always used his power in the cause of reform, and 
particularly in the interests of the poorer classes of New 
York. Weare bound to say that, given lack of leisure, 








given the kind of wealthy indifferentism which stamps 
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the fashionable avenues of New York, and given the 
exceedingly amateurish efforts of the Mugwump class (at 
whom Mr. Croker sneers not without reason), we do not 
see how a fall into “ boss” rule is to be prevented. Even 
the reformers seem to admit this, for what will the Mayor 
of Greater New York, with his enormous powers, be but a 
gigantic “boss,” if only he is an astute man, like Mr. Croker 
or Mr. Platt, who understands exactly the working of 
the political machine, and who wil] not allow corruption to 
grow to the proportions of a public scandal? There is 
not a little of practical, albeit cynical, common-sense in 
Mr. Croker’s philosophy of government as applied in such 
a@ community as New York. It is perhaps a severer 
moral reflection on New York than it is on Mr. 
Croker. But when Mr. Croker goes on to defend the 
spoils system as actually practised by Tammany Hall he 
ceases to be a cynic and becomes a hypocrite. True, 
politicians will naturally reward their friends, if they are 
‘competent. But when an ignorant Irish whisky-seller 
who happens to be a friend of the “ boss,” who knows 
nothing of law and cannot speak grammatically, is made 
by Tammany a police-justice of New York ; when a police 
chieftain is retained in office though he is known to have 
enriched himself by levying blackmail,—is that a case 
of merely rewarding competent men on your side? If 
democratic institutions cannot be worked in their true 
spirit, there is something to be said for the personal rule 
of a vigorous and capable man who will do his duty to 
the citizens. But when laws are broken with the 
cognizance of law-makers and the connivance of law- 
keepers, when ignorance is promoted to high office, when 
dirt and confusion are allowed to prevail, when public 
_ money is diverted to the party chest and officials grow 
fat while taxpayers become Jean, “boss” rule as practised 
in such a city stands condemned. Such acity is New York ; 
and, spite of his tone of moral rectitude, such a “ boss” 
we believe Mr. Richard Croker to have been. 





THE EFFECTS OF A POSSIBLE GLUT OF 
CAPITAL. 


HE Economist's Banking Supplement, published last 
week, is interesting, as usual, in showing the steady 
increase of banking capital in Great Britain and Ireland. 
We find that in the last ten years the estimated total of 
the deposit and current accounts held in the United 
Kingdom has grown from five hundred and eighty millions 
odd to seven hundred and eighty millions odd. In other 
words, the banks owe their customers, roughly speaking, 
two hundred millions more than they did ten years ago, the 
debt having increased by more than 30 per cent. in that 
period. This steady, and generally unnoticed, growth 
of banking credit, which apparently proceeds persistently, 
unchecked by trade depression or financial inactivity, is 
certain to produce momentous results, some of which are 
already casting their shadows before them. In the first 
place, it is well to point out that this increase of capital in 
the hands of banks does most emphatically not justify the 
inference generally drawn from it, that money is “lying 
idle.” It is only when money is drawn together in vast 
amounts, in the hands of those who devote their lives 
to its profitable and judicious employment, that it 
becomes available for the purposes of finance, and so 
fulfils its proper function. In countries, such as our own, 
where the science of banking is highly developed, trade is 
largely carried on with the help of credit, and the expan- 
sion of commercial activity tends rather to increase than 
diminish the capital which is in the hands of the banks, 
or rather is created by the banks for the use of traders. 
From the purely financial point of view the result is the 
same. Financial activity and the rapid creation of new 
securities, instead of eating up banking credit, as, at first 
sight, it might be expected to do, adds to it and encourages 
the rapid acceleration of its growth. A new loan comes 
out and is subscribed for, credit being thus transferred 
from one holder to another, but the securities thus created 
are used as pledges for fresh advances from the banks, 
and so lead to a further increase of credit; in other 
words, securities now form part of the currency. Except in 
the very rare cases in which foreign Governments borrow 
in London for the express purpose of replenishing 
their stock of gold, the export of which narrows the 
basis of credit and so tends to diminish its volume, 
the creation of new securities has long ceased to use 











seems 
up capital, owing to the readiness with which securiti : 
can be used as pledges. The proceeds of most i 
are used either to defray the interest and sinking. 
fund charges of existing obligations, or to pay for the 
products of which the borrower stands in need. A yo : 
interesting example of these facts was given by th 

financial operations which took place at the end of the — 
between China and Japan. China, to summarise the 
matter briefly, borrowed the amount of the war indemnit 

here and transferred it to Japan’s credit at the Bank if 
England. Japan has spent the greater part of it in the 
purchase of ships and war material here, and a compara. 
tively trifling sum in the purchase of gold for shipment to 
the East ; while a portion has been left with the Bank ag 
security for the notes of the Bank of Japan which arg 
current at the other end of the world. 


These things being #0, it is obvious that whatever 
happens, apart from a crash which would upset the 
financial fabric altogether, the growth of banking credit 
must be expected to continue, and with it the decrease 
in the returns on invested funds, which has already 
brought trustees and the more cautious class of jn. 
vestors to their wits’ end. Five per cent. is stil] 
regarded by many beneficiaries under trusts as the mini. 
mum that their trustees ought to be able to earn for 
them in perfectly safe investments, and they regard the 
beggarly 23 to 2% per cent. yielded by securities that 
come within the scope of the Acts as a fitting matter for 
drastic legisiative reform. Nevertheless the tendency is as 
inexorable as the rising tide, and a further decline, apart 
from any great convulsion, seems probable to the point of 
certainty. How much further the decline can go without 
bringing counterbalancing tendencies into play is a matter 
which might be debated at length. We are inclined to 
suspect that at, or about, 2 per cent. we shall find the 
point at which the purchase of securities will begin to 
appear a doubtful policy to all who are not compelled to 
adopt it. For a time, at least, alternative methods 
of investment would be preferred, such as the pur. 
chase of annuities and the diversion of a large pro- 
portion of surplus income to life insurance and the 
various forms of endowment policies now offered by the 
leading companies. But it must be remembered that 
the annuity and insurance companies depend very 
largely on their investments in securities for paying the 
sums that they engage to find. Unlike the banks, which 
are forced to keep their resources as immediately liquid 
as may be, they are indeed enabled by the different 
nature of the demands upon them to employ a large pro- 
portion of their funds in mortgages on real property ; but 
the rate on mortgages is bound to move downwards with 
that on securities, so that in the end the insurance and 
annuity companies will be obliged to reduce the terms that 
they can offer, though the stress of competition will force 
them to maintain them as long as possible ; and the fact 
that many of them hold securities purchased in the good 
old 5 per cent. days will enable them to put the reduction 
off. Ultimately, however, the rates offered by annuity 
and insurance companies must come down with those 
earned on investments, and, at a certain point, it may be 
more satisfactory and economical to hoard money and spend 
it gradually than to invest it either in securities, annuities, 
or endowments. This would only be a return to the days of 
Pope’s father, who took his savings to the country 4 
box when he retired, and drew from them gradually what 
he required for the support of his household; except 
that instead of using a box our descendants would leave 
their money in the safer keeping of a bank and draw 
cheques against it as required. Such a state of things 
would have its compensating advantages. In the first 
place, the enormous increase in banking credit, which it 
the major premise of our hypothetical syllogism, would 
inevitably stimulate production of all kinds and all ite 
accessory industries in such a manner as to cause @ 
further fall in prices. As far as the bare necessaries of 
life are coneerned, the fall in price has already beet 
almost commensurate with the fall in the interest 00 
money, and there is every reason to expect that these 
tendencies will proceed pari passu, at least until the 1 
crease in population begins to overtake the enormous 
increase, caused by improved and extended means 0 
transport, in the supply of available land and produce. 
Along with necessaries there has been a remari- 
able reduction in the prices of books, of travelling, 
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and of other means of enjoyment. Luxuries, as 
guch—many of which are valued simply because 
they have cost an inordinate amount—have not come 
down in price, and if the people of the next century 
have to forego many of them they will not be much 
worse off. With life itself, education, and the simpler 
and more satisfactory pleasures cheapened, it will not 
be a great matter if the yield on securities becomes 
even prohibitively small. At the very worst, even if each 
individual were obliged to spend all his savings on keeping 
himself and his wife alive in their old age, it would only 
mean that their children would be thrown on their own 
resources and forced to make their own way, instead of 
being cut off, as many are now, from productive activity 
by the deadening influence of a competence. The possi- 
bility of such a state of things opens up all sorts of 
interesting subjects of speculation. If by investing 
money in securities we can no longer reap a sufficient 
monetary harvest to make it worth while, we shall have 
to invent new methods of investing it in the commodities 
that are considered desirable. The saving citizen of the 
future will first buy his house, or the right to live in 
it for the rest of his life, and will then develop a 
aystem by which he will make a payment down to the 
Universal Provider of the future, in return for which 
he will receive the right toa duly regulated supply of 
food, clothes, and subsidiary necessaries, such as tobacco 
and books, for the rest of his life. Such a system of 
annuities paid in kind weuld save a great deal of trouble 
and could be worked very profitably now that the risk of 
life is calculated with actuarial exactness. With such 
devices as these the new conditions would ultimately be 
adapted to the convenience of those who fall in with them 
most readily; and those who take a pessimistic view of 
the results of the decline in the yield on securities may 
take comfort in the thought that, whatever happens to 
the money market, enterprise and industry will always 
come to the front. 





MR. CARVELL WILLIAMS ON DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


PECIAL interest has been lent to the autumnal 
meetings of the Liberation Society this week by the 
celebration of the jubilee of Mr. Carvell Williams’s 
appointment as Secretary of that body. A handsome 
present was made to Mr. Williams, together with an 
address dwelling upon the great value of his services, 
and many letters were read from eminent Nonconformists 
giving emphatic testimony to the high esteem in which 
bis character and work are held by these most nearly 
acquainted with both. There was also a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone containing more than one entirely characteristic 
touch. The pronounced and undisguised High Church- 
man, who for so many years commanded the affectionate 
loyalty of the modern representatives of Puritanism, 
acknowledges that his “ point of view differs from that 
of Mr. Carvell Williams with respect to Church estab- 
lishments.” But “apart from the question of mere con- 
currence of opinion”—the ‘mere concurrence” would 
have placed the authorship of the document, if unsigned, 
beyond dispute—“ it is always pleasant to see consistency, 
devotion, unselfishness, and ability receive their just 
reward.” Mr. Carvell Williams replied very pleasantly and 
suitably to those who had assembled to make him both a 
substantial and an honorific acknowledgment of his life- 
long labours; and subject to some such reservation as that 
made by Mr. Gladstone, we find nothing to criticise in the 
tone of his speech of acknowledgment. It was, indeed, 
both a modest and an interesting speech, marked by self- 
Testraint, not only in its personal allusions, but also in its 
treatment of the progress of the enterprise with which the 
speaker’s name has always been so prominently associated. 
here was an almost pathetic candour in the manner in 
which, after a brief review of what might be claimed as 
the successes of the movement, Mr. Carvell Williams 
mentioned that he was sometimes asked, “ire you 
satisfied with your fifty years’ labour ?” and again, “ Do 
you ever expect to see the Church disestablished?” He 
ts his hearers on Monday last no direct answer to those 
ig queries, and only observed—we quote the Daily 
“ews report—that “he had graduated in the school of 
patience, and had learned to wait as well as to labour. It 
Was enough for him to have had a share in advancing so 





important a work. The expression of his friends’ feelings 
that he had just received would have the desired effect of 
strengthening his hands and of encouraging his heart.” 
These sentences give us quite as much light as we desire, 
or have any right to look for, upon the question whether Mr. 
Carvell Williams is satisfied with the net result of a half- 
century of activity on the part of the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control. 
We must consider for ourselves—and it is an inquiry 
full of interest—whether Mr. Williams and those who 
have acted with him have more reason for satisfaction or 
for disappointment with the fruits of their labours. 
Beyond doubt the Liberationists, as the apostles of 
“religious equality,” have a record of important successes 
to which they can point, as having been secured or 
promoted by their efforts. University tests have been 
swept away, and the education, and, with very few excep. 
tions, the emoluments, of Oxford and Cambridge have 
been thrown open to persons of any creed or none. The 
right of burial in his own parish churchyard, with a service 
conducted by any minister cf religion chosen by his 
surviving relatives, has been secured to every parishioner. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since the Anglican Church 
in Ireland was disestablished and, though in a liberal 
and considerate fashion, disendowed. Twice within 
the present decade a Radical Government has sought 
to disestablish the Anglican Church in Wales, and to 
disendow it on lines far more severe than those followed 
in the case of the Irish Church. It may be a 
moot point in what degree the existence and activity 
of the Liberation Society contributed to the successful 
prosecution of the first three of the important enterprises 
just referred to, and to the measure of progress attained 
by the hitherto abortive fourth. But it can hardly be 
disputed that in regard to all these matters the political 
Nonconformists were “‘ the backbone of the Liberal party.” 
Negatively, also, they have accomplished a good deal. It 
was mainly to oblige them that Mr. Forster’s Education 
Act, as finally passed, set up a system which, quite con- 
trary to its author’s intention, pointed towards the (more 
or less) “ painless extinction ” of voluntary schools estab- 
lished by religious denominations. Whether officially or 
unofficially exercised, it was the power of the Liberation 
Society which led to the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s, in 
many respects, valuable Irish University Bill in 1873, and 
it is the fear of that Society and the body of feeling which 
it represents and concentrates that has been a maip 
element in the prevention of any permanent settlement of 
the same problem down to the present day. This is no 
mean record for half-a-century of work on the part of any 
political organisation of a definitely sectional character. 
Compare it with that which can be shown by any other 
important body devoted to the pursuit of objects of a 
particular class—say, for example, the United Kingdom 
Alliance or the Aborigines’ Protection Society—and we 
should be surprised if the promoters of those special move- 
ments were not to acknowledge themselves as being envious 
of the results, quantitative and qualitative, secured by 
the Liberation Society. Nor, in our opinion, is there any 
doubt that from a public point of view some of the 
positive achievements of that Society are distinctly sub- 
jects for congratulation. Its members deserved well of 
their country for their share in making the old Universities 
and their Colleges entirely national institutions. There 
was something essentially unsound in a system which 
shut out the sons of the leading classes in a great section 
of the nation from full participation in the benefits of the 
historic centres of national culture. Such a system, 
besides its injustice, could not but aggravate the nar- 
rowing and insulating tendency, on which Matthew 
Arnold dwelt so strongly, as the inevitable result of 
association with religious bodies lying more or less apart 
from the main current of national life. Again, the 
removal of the rural Nonconformists’ grievance in the 
matter of burials was called for, not less clearly by 
policy than by equity. A memorable speech of Mr. 
Bright’s in the later seventies—notwithstanding a dis- 
figurement in point of taste, due to a dramatic hesitation 
about the word ‘consecrated ”—accomplished all that 
was still necessary towards the persuasion of fair- 
minded Churchmen that the villager’s graveside was 
not the place for claiming his allegiance to the national 
Church. Not for a moment do we wish to under- 
rate or belittle either the genuine merits of some of 
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the achievements of the Liberation Society, and those 
whom it has stimulated and supported, or the substantial 
character of much of its negative work, with which we do 
not sympathise. There too, no doubt, they honestly think, 
though we do not, that by averting or mitigating the 
results of proceedings which might suitably be stigmatised 
as “concurrent endowment,” they have saved these islands 
from many evils and sorrows. 


But then comes the question whether, when they survey 
the whole field of their operations during the last half- 
century, marked as it is by trophies of progress here, and 
of successful resistance to what they deem reaction there, 
they are one yard nearer to the great goal which they set 
out to reach. Our profound belief is that the contrary is 
the fact, and that the most thoughtful of the Libera- 
tionists, and Mr. Carvell Williams in particular, are 
clearly and sorrowfully aware of it. Many of us 
remember, and all of us have read, Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply from the Treasury Bench, some five and twenty 
years ago, to a Disestablishment Resolution moved 
by the late Mr. Edward Miall, that before the Member 
for Bradford induced the House of Commons to vote 
with him, he would have first to convert the people of 
England. That, in our judgment, is precisely what the 
united efforts of the late Mr. Miall and his energetic 
colleagues have signally failed to do. The most en- 
couraging view of the facts to which Mr. Carvell Williams 
committed himself last Monday was that whereas “in the 
early days to be a Liberationist was to be disqualified as 
a Liberal candidate, now Liberalism and Liberationism 
had become synonymous terms.” If by this it is meant 
to convey that no Liberal candidate has now a chance 
of being elected who is not ready to vote for the 
Disestablishment of the Church of England, we do 
not believe the facts are by any means in accord with 
that claim. At the same time, it must doubtless 
be acknowledged that a very much larger proportion of 
Home-rule Members of the House of Commons have 
avowed sympathies with Disestablishment than was the 
case with the Liberal party of twenty-five, or even a dozen, 
years ago. But what does this mean? First, that under 
the present system of selecting candidates for Parlia- 
mentary elections any considerable section of voters in 
the party to which any political aspirant belongs 
has the power of enforcing acceptance of its shib- 
boleth on all but very strong- backed men. But 
beyond that, it is to be noticed that, the Liberal party 
having lost the greater number of its moderate adherents, 
who were opposed to Disestablishment, as they were to 
Home-rule and any other destructive remodelling of national 
institutions, the political Nonconformists, the bulk of whom, 
as they are now beginning to regret, accepted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy without question, have in very many 
constituencies an overbalancing weight in the councils of 
the party. In other words, the Disestablishment vote has 
gained in relative importance within the so-called Liberal 
party from reasons which are directly connected with the 
present extraordinary weakness of that party. It has 
not gained absolutely in the electorate as a whole, and 
has, as we believe, lost a great deal in relative importance. 
Since Mr. Gladstone’s challenge to the late Mr. Miall 
was given, the working-class element in the constituencies 
has been immensely increased, and those who know most 
of the working classes will be the least inclined to believe 
that the new voters have furnished a hopeful recruiting- 
ground for the forces of Disestablishment. One reason 
for that fact lies undoubtedly in the disappearance of the 
burials grievance in the rural districts. In that respect an 
honourable success of the party of religious equality 
has turned to their own disadvantage. It would have 
been much more to their interest to nurse that grievance, 
but they were too honest for so Machiavellian a line of 
action, and thus lost an opportunity of associating with 
themselves politically classes of the population between 
whom and themselves there has never been much spiritual 
or ecclesiastical affinity. The number of rural Noncon- 
formists who preferred their own burial rites to those of 
the Church of England was never large, and has proved, it 
is said, in practice very much smaller than was antici- 
pated by the promoters of reform in the Burial Law. It 
would probably have grown if the reform had been longer 
apposed. So also would the number of cultivated Non- 
zonformists with a grievance against the Church in regard 
to University education. The academic doors being thrown 


rail 
open, and the academic treasuries too, to candidates with 
the requisite intellectual equipment, whatever their r 
ligious denomination, the Nonconformists entereg in 
goodly numbers. It has been an excellent thing for 
them, and an excellent thing too for the intellectua] lif 
of Oxford and Cambridge. But it has not resulteg in 
any considerable accession to the number of both highly 
cultivated and strongly religious Nonconformist leaders 
Here, too, the effect of Liberationist success in detail has 
been to reduce, rather than increase, the chances of 
Liberationist triumph in the field at large. All this ig 
to the credit of Mr. Carvell Williams and his friends 
But, of course, the fact of their failure to advance alono 
the whole line, and their signal defeat when, as in the case 
of the Welsh Church, they have tried to do so, shows that 
along with the removal of Nonconformist grievances has 
gone al immense and a steady development in Anglican 
devotion and efficiency. The High Church movement 
which is denounced at meetings of the Congregational 
Union and the Liberation Society, is associated all over the 
country conspicuously, though of course not by any means 
exclusively, with a degree of clerical self-sacrifice and 
personal consecration which has had no parallel since the 
Reformation. In richness and variety of services, in 
adaptability to the needs created by the life of the masses, 
in intensity of spiritual fervour, the Church of England 
has been re-born within the last half-century, and that is 
the great reason why the Society, which was formed to 
deprive it of its national position and its endowments, 
cannot rejoice very loudly or confidently at the end of its 
fifty years of work. The people of England are not apt to 
discard or punish those who are rendering them large- 
hearted and devoted service. 








SCIENTIFIC OPTIMISM. 
HERE is a very fine poem of Matthew Arnold’s entitled 
“The Fature,” familiar, doubtless, to most of om 
readers, in which the poet depicts the voyage of man on the 
river of time. Arnold had a strong distaste for many aspects 
of modern civilisation, including the too exclusive dominance 
of the scientific temper, and as he sees the banks of the river 
of time crowded more and more with busy masses, the cities 
in “blacker, incessanter line,” he doubts the full beneficence 
of these modern tendencies, and only at the end ventures 
think that some solemn “peace of its own” may fall on the 
striving world, and that “murmurs and hints of the infinite 
sea” may bring some assurance of a more blessed future 
We have been reminded of this poem in reading this year's 
Harveian Oration by Sir William Roberts, whose tone is so 
different. The Oration is conceived in the spirit of the 
scientific optimist, who recounts the wonderful effects 
of modern science in transforming civilisation, and who 
scarcely seems to entertain a doubt that the movement is 
purely beneficent, and that the civilisation based on it must be 
enduring. We are not, says Sir William Roberts, any longer 
threatened with the irruptions of savage hordes, for power 
has passed absolutely into the hands of the scientific nations. 
The “ Yellow Terror,” which the late Mr. Pearson set forth 
with such original vigour, is no terror at all to the Harveian 
Orator, who thinks that black and yellow peoples can never 
“catch up” with Europe and America. The blessings of 
scientific discovery are lauded in a familiar strain. Our 
chemistry enables us to produce all manner of substances 
and articles unknown to our ancestors, and to give employ- 
ment to millions. Physiology and medical progress have 
improved health and prolonged life. We can travel about 
and see the world without running the risks of old times. In 
short, it is scarcely necessary to reproduce the list of benefits 
which we moderns owe to science, for, as we have said, it is 
familiar enough. The most interesting speculation which Sir 
William Roberts suggests is that bearing on the question 
whether the hurry and bustle of modern life are good things 
tending to improve the race and to provide, as the Orator 
puts it, a kind of social antiseptic. 

We admit that there is much to be said on both sides of 
this very urgent and difficult problem. Let us state the 
optimistic side taken by Sir William Roberts first. Ancient 
life, he seems to think, perished from mental inanition 
“arising from deficiency of fresh and varied intellectual 








pabulum.” The ancients, in short, led monotonous lives; 
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they had no “news,” and could therefore take no sustained 
interest in the course of public events. Their civilisation ran 
to seed, While we, with av telephone all day at our ears con- 
reying the slightest whisper from every part of the earth, 
fod “veins of interest ” multiplied, and enjoy a “ vivid, 
bounding life.” It is true that nine-tenths of cultivated 
ple are suffering from nervous complaints almost unknown 
hefore our own century, but this very quickening of the 
nerves means also quickening of the brain; and so as “the 
reat world spins for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change,” we may expect not only a higher average standard 
of life and thought, as most observers of modern society have 
held, but a long succession of great and original men with 
ninds inspired by the vivifying impulses coming from every 
oint and rousing the intellectual activities as they were never 
roused before. This, at least, does not seem “ unreasonable ” 
to Sir William Roberts, who finds in the “hum and buzz” of 
modern life ‘a sure token of the health and strength of the 
common hive.” 
We have spoken of this view of modern life, very ably set 
forth, as scientific optimism. Obviously the man of science 
is bound to be an optimist, for it is he who, more than any 
one else, has created modern life, and it goes without saying 
that he must bless his own handiwork and find it very good. 
Sir William Roberts is of opinion that art and literature and 
philosophy, in which the Greeks excelled, afforded no basis 
for a continuous progressive social life. The ancients, he 
said, invented, but they had not the scientific temper; 
they made no effort to unify and co-ordinate knowledge. 
It is our glory that we have done that, and therefore 
our civilisation, founded on this achievement, is probably 
sound and enduring, in which case its results must be bene- 
ficial, Now, we do not wish to approach this very difficult 
theme in a dogmatic spirit, for we recognise that there is so 
much to be said from many points of view; but we should 
like to suggest some ideas which have been omitted in the 
Harveian Oration, and which may tend to render the scientific 
optimism of that utterance a little less certain than it 
seems, We would suggest, in the first place, that the phrase 
“the ancients” is not a simple one covering only one form of 
civilisation, There was probably much monotony in the life 
of the Teutonic tribes by the banks of the Elbe or Weser, or 
in the great Eastern Monarchies where, as Hegel says, only 
one was free,—the sapreme ruler. But can we speak of 
ancient Greece as devoured by monotony, or even ancient 
Rome or ancient Palestine? Even in the matter of “news,” 
on which Sir W. Roberts lays such stress, Horace gives us a 
vivid picture of the Rome of his day, in which absence of 
tews, of impressions from the outside, is certainly not a 
feature, The Roman Empire had no telephones or railways, 
itistrue; but its great roads and means of transit were so 
admirably organised that all events, even on the outposts of 
the Empire, were speedily known at the capital. Besides, the 
very tribal religions, the seats of local deities, gave to each place 
amost vivid life of its own which we moderns cannot under- 
stand. The rivalries of the Greek States, as of the Italian States 
centuries after, were so intense as to render any prolonged 
monotony difficult, if not impossible. The dangers of travel, too, 
while in many ways unpleasant, unquestionably made against 
monotony, as they also did in the Middle Ages. As regards 
the activity of the intellect, which modern life is supposed to 
foster, we have yet to learn that that activity is as great or 
powerful among ourselves as it was in great sections of the 
antique world. Freeman says that the average Athenian 
atizen was an incomparably abler man than the average 
Member of Parliament; and if we read the speeches directly 
addressed to the former, we cannot doubt that this is true. 
h m — civic life, we will not say of Athens or Florence, 
a Thebes or Argos, of Pisa or Siena, was such as we have 
» Conception of, and which formed in the mind of the average 
Ne ® standard of thinking and acting which would be 
hy Possible to a comparative handful in the London of 
i y. But even the second-rate cities of earlier times, we 
ay be told, were exceptional; the bulk of the ancient world 


~* steppes and forests of the Russia of to-day, or, to come 
earer home, of the many thousands of small workers in 
— attics who are as completely divorced from modern 
D> re and the wider currents of public life, as though they 

te inhabitants of Timbuctoc ? We can scarcely admit that, 


Rome had neither, therefore they perished from mental stag- 
nation, and we shall keep alive for ever by our intellectual 
activity. 

To come still more closely to this difficult problem of the 
rush and bustle of modern town life and its effect on the 
mind. Ruskin, in a very characteristic letter to a corre- 
spondent, takes a quite different view of all this energy, which 
seems to him to have no adequate rational end, to expend 
itself with fury, and to arrive nowhere. His chief enemy, he 
says, all his life long, has been the “industry ” of mankind ; 
and while others have painted the Devil as incarnate wicked- 
ness, Mr. Ruskin paints him as incarnate “business,” and 
sees numerous hints of him in the City where rest and peace 
are unknown. What are we to say when confronted by these 
opposing views? We may say that rest and meditation tend 
to goodness without intellect, while bustle tends to intellect 
without goodness. But this is no solution, for in the long run, 
we are firmly persuaded that saints are not made out of stupid 
people. There is no such absolute divorce as Schopenhauer 
supposed, between goodness and intellect. Mill is on far truer 
lines when he argues that character and intellect, roughly 
speaking, go together. What we think is this: There is 
much truth in the contention of Sir William Roberts that 
the stress of modern life develops intellect, but it develops it 
in the mass, in the average man, and it does not develop it in 


a profound form. What seems most obvious to us in con- 
sidering the modern world is, first, the growing dearth of the 
rarer and deeper kind of intellect; and secondly, the pressure 
brought to bear by the rising, eager, democratic mass on the 
few finer minds. 
Spinoza, but clever critics who write about these men, who 
have read everything, and can give us all the latest views. 
We have not the deep constructive mind whose operations 
move in a vast orbit, but we have keen, eager minds which, 
comet-like, dart into sight, astonish by their lustre, and 
quickly disappear. 
is the tendency of our society to-day cannot be doubted. 
Men will exhaust themselves in attempts to grow rich or 
to find out new forms of amusement, but who can afford 
the leisure to grow wise? The mere craze to be talked about, 
to live in the glare of public opinion, tends to destroy depth, 
originality, genuine power, which is always solitary. 
dominance of the masses, too, with their necessarily low 
standard of demands, is irritating to the few, even when they 
can see it is an inevitable stage in progress. 
ideal of life of the average Londoner and of the way in which 
he renders the working out of this ideal more and more preva- 
lent, so that he fills our streets with his cries and plasters our 


We do not produce to-day a Kant or a 


This tendency may not last, but that it 


The 


Think of the 


walls with his advertisements. This sort of life breeds, un- 
doubtedly, a certain quickness, but does it really aid intellect ? 
It keeps men from senile decay, but does it render them 
healthier, does it give them larger views and higher interests 
while they live? Is not a permanent spirit of irritation at 
constant friction being engendered among men of intellect by 
the conditions of life which are obviously due to scientific 
discovery ? We say again that we do not dogmatise ; we merely 
try to put forward another side than that taken by Sir W. 
Roberts. The real truth seems to us that the world is so 
made that we have to pay a heavy price for everything. The 
Greeks paid a tremendous price for their ultra-individualism 
and devotion to art and speculative intellect. We are paying, 
and shall pay more and more, a very high price for our 
recognition of the supremacy of science, which, after all, does 
not cover the whole of human life. We have to do not only 
with that which is, but with that which ought to be, with 
art and religion, with the twin ideals of right and beauty; 
and life will never be rounded and whole, civilisation will 
never be secure, until these are co-ordinated with that keen 
desire to know which is at the root of our scientific conception 
of society. 





SENSITIVENESS. 

HE German Emperor is constantly censured here for 

authorising so many punishments for the offence of 
lese-majesté, and no doubt those prosecutions are politically 
most unwise. Although the immense majority never suffer 
from them, they muke all his subjects feel as if they were 
being choked by policemen. We suspect, however, that the 
impulse which moves the Emperor is a much more common 





cause we have railways and newspapers, and Greece and 


one than is usually assumed, ard that even among English 
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politicians there are a good many who, if they had but the 
power, would delight in following William II.’s example. 
An inability to endure criticism, and especially criticism 
with a trace in it either of spite or of ridicule, is the 
commouest of foibles. It has been laughed at or regretted 
in poets, authors, and theologians from time immemorial, 
but it is just as frequent among active politicians. A living 
English statesman of the first rank is said to read all notices 
of himself and his speeches, and to be not only hurt when the 
notices are hostile, but seriously enraged. Few men have 
broader minds or more tolerant tempers than Abraham 
Lincoln had, and he, moreover, had a humour of the precise 
kind which enables a man to smile under verbal assault; but 
he confessed that he could not endure the printed comments 
on his conduct, and was compelled at last by internal 
irritation to take refuge in a systematic refusal to read 
newspapers. “Is thy servant a dog,” he said on one occasion 
in an uncontrollable burst of anger at some misrepresentation, 
“that he should have done this thing?” Napoleon, like 
Mahomet, punished libellers with merciless severity, and 
indeed the whole duelling system of the Continent and 
America is based upon the theory that no one can be expected 
to bear ridicule or insult in words without inflicting condign 
and immediate punishment. There are very few English 
statesmen, for all their talk, who would not if they could 
restrain the “license” of the Press, and a very large pro- 
portion would be found, if they were speaking on oath, to 
define “license” as derision of themselves. It was the lot of 
the writer once to live for a year under a Press Act, drawn 
up in a British dependency on Continental lines, and to be 
privately informed in most cases when the great officials 
advised prosecution, and for what reasons. He was amused 
to find, as also was the great officer with whom decision 
ultimately rested, that really imprudent or injurious state- 
ments were constantly passed over, while grave and experienced 
Ministers asked for the punishment of those who had indulged 
in veiled satire, or still worse, in open ridicule, of themselves. 
“ What harm,” asked their chief on one particular occasion, 
“can such an article as that do to the State?” ‘It makes 
us look small,” was the reply of a candid man, whose record 
for energy, ability, and above all, moral courage, was far beyond 
the average. We rather believe in great officials, whose 
services to the community seem to us to be often grudgingly 
acknowledged, but we should be very sorry to trust any of 
them, whether Parliamentary or permanent, with the power 
of punishing those who belittle them with which the constitu- 
tional law invests the German Emperor. English Judges are 
the most self-controlled of men, but the occasions on which 
they commit for contempt are not those in which that great 
quality is most conspicuous. We fancy that but for the lenity 
with which the law againsc libelling magnates is interpreted 
by English juries, the task of editing newspapers and maga- 
zines would be a service of much more danger thanit is,and that 
most statesmen sympathise with Robespierre, who left behind 
him a paper expressing his intention to “correct” with the 
guillotine all editors whose writings perverted the public 
mind. They are quite prepared to acknowledge that a free 
Press is in a general way a most excellent thing, and there- 
fore to resist any formal attack upon that freedom, but they 
make half unconsciously an exception in the case of attacks 
upon themselves. The higher members of the fighting 
services are even more savage, and their sentiments are 
often shared by great ecclesiastics, who are almost as easily 
stirred to anger by ridicule as most women and all poets. 


We sbould like very much to know more accurately than 
at present what the true cause of this thin-skinnedness 
among experienced public men, which on the Continent 
actually modifies laws, really is. Do competent statesmen 
really regard acrimonious criticism as insult? The usual 
explanation of wounded vanity is not quite satisfactory. 
Many men who are vain are not thin-skinned—Wordsworth 
is a perfect example—and, moreover, most vain men are 
ashamed of acknowledging their vanities, while there are 
others who, though distinctly vain, and quite conscious when 
they are, are but little moved by criticism even when it takes 
the form of pungent satire. They have been known to enjoy 


it as a tribute, which no doubt it often is, to their personal 
importance. Do they not tell a story of a man who was rather 
a mark for caricaturists, and who quoted satirical pictures of 
himself in Punch as proof that he held in the community a 








Satna 
place much beyond his own estimate of his political deserts? 
It can hardly be a sense of injustice which so galls the sensi 
tive, for an attack is not liked a bit the better when d 
justice is recognised, as it very often is. “I know Iam often 
wooden,” said an orator, “ but I wish to heaven the Eatanswijj 
Gazette would not keep telling me so;” and he spoke jn all 
sincerity. Sometimes it is nearly certain that the motive for 
acrimony is a kind of horror of being misrepresented even in 
trifles. That horror is quite extraordinarily frequent, as every 
conductor of a daily paper can testify with tears, ang vill 
call forth remonstrances from powerful men which, if they 
were published, would move the community to something like 
shocked surprise; but this by no means covers all cages 
Neither does that very curious exaggeration found 80 often 
in aristocrats, and we suspect, though of course we do not 
know, also in Princes, of the executive power of public opinion, 
There are men highly placed in the world, and entirely 
innocent of offence, who believe that a newspaper attack can 
blast their careers, who do not give the community credit for 
any acumen whatever, and who apparently cannot realise in 
the least that nothing is so evanescent in its influence ag 
criticism, whether hostile or the reverse. If you are quiet, ag 
Lord Beaconsfield was, you always live it down. Keats wag said, 
falsely, to have been snuffed out by an article, and there are 
many political Keatses, who are not, indeed, snuffed out 
—a thing that never happens—but who feel as if they were, 
We confess that this state of mind perplexes us, especially in 
the very strong. What could it matter to Tennyson in the 
height of his reputation what anybody said or wrote about 
his poetry, or why should the German Emperor, with his 
endless prerogatives and his millions of soldiers, care for five 
minutes whether he is criticised or not? His subjects will 
judge him by the result of his action, not by anybody's 
pamphlet, still less by what any toper may say of him as he 
reels out of the beershop; and if they judge him wrongly for 
an hour, as they judged his grandfather for years, what does 
it signify ? 

Fortitude under criticism is, however, given to very few, 
and apparently there is no method of inspiring it. Discipline 
will not doit, for the latest satire cuts as deeply as the first, and 
the man who has stood moral shot for twenty years is just as 
nervous or as liable to anguish in the twenty-first. The sensi- 
tive man of political rank knows perfectly well that his record 
is a sufficient and a final answer to the charge, but the 
knowledge does not comfort him one whit. Like Southey’s 
hero in “The Curse of Kehama,” he remains “all naked 
feeling and raw life.’ Physical courage, or a perfect 
equivalent for it, can be bred, as we see in all conscript 
armies, by steady pressure from outside, but moral courage 
never is. We suppose the truth is that the healthy pride 
which is the best prophylactic against sensitiveness to 
criticism has its root in the foundations of character, and 
cannot be planted there but must spring of itself, and that 
the insensibility which is the worst defence is, like a physical 
thick skin, a matter of structure alone, as independent of 
training in the mental region as it is in the physical region af 
climate. There are men whom a draught chills, and men 
whom it does not chill, besides men to whom a draught isa 
positive pleasure,—that is all that you can say on the subject 
with any certainty that you are saying the trath. 





ANIMALS IN THE DARK. 

Q* Tuesday last a thick fog descended on London, but 

stopped like a blanket just above the summit of 
the ordinary buildings, though the tops of the towers 
and great hotels were covered with darkness. All the 
pigeons and sea-gulls, which were sitting on the towers and 
pediments, or soaring over the river, hastened to descend into 
the light; and while the former settled on the lower ledges 
and cornices, the latter skimmed over the Thames below the 
fog-belt, where they could see the world around them. 


Thick fog bewilders all animals; and in real darkness— 


that is, in total absence of light—they are no more able to see 
than is man. In the “Mammoth Caves” they lost their ey, 


as they do in the deep seas; and even in the catacombs below 
Paris there are signs that some such change would oe 


take place. But the power of sight in what we term ; 
dark” is the rule, and not the exception, among the grea 
majority of animals. The list of those which are either 
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unable to find their way, or feed, or move freely by night 
isa short one; and its chief interest lies in the difficulty of 
accounting for their dependence upon sunlight, while to 
others and nearly allied creatures night is as clear as day. 

Among wild birds, other than those which feed by night, 
all the hawks, pheasants, finches, and buntings are almost 
helpless in the dark, sleep heavily, and are easily caught. 
Why, then, are the wood-pigeon, the rook, and most of the 
small warblers perfectly alert when once awakened at night, 
and able to fly through woods and cover as easily as by day? 
Pheasants may almost be picked off a tree by night, and are 
s@helpless that if they are driven down they often cannot see 
to fly up again, sparrows and finches cannot see a bat- 
fowling net, and trained hawks are quite helpless at 
night, and have even been killed in the dark by rats, which 
the hawks would eat themselves by day. Tame pigeons are 
also helpless in the dark, or are so sleepy that they do not know 
what they are doing. On the other hand, wood-pigeons dis- 
turbed at night will dart off thrvugt. boughs and branches 
without hesitation or accident. Common fowls are perfectly 
‘helpless at night, while guinea-fowls are as quiok-sighted 
as a plover. 

Among wild quadrupeds, for twenty which are quite 
bewildered by daylight it is difficult to name one which 
cannot see in the dark. From the elephant to the hare they 
seem equally alert by night; and even the prairie-dogs, in 
spite of their anxiety to be in bed by dark, are most alert if 
they are turned out of bed into a dark room. 

There is evidence that in spite of their ability to find their 
way and to feed by night, animals are not exempt from some 
forms of nervousness induced by darkness. How far this 
affects the individual animal it is difficult to tell; but its 
effect is seen in the panics which seize on animals at 
night, panics which seldom or never occur during the 
daytime. Whether these night-panics occur among the 
wild animals that live in companies and herds we have no 
sufficient means of ascertaining; but among domesticated 
creatures these terrors of the night are not uncommon, and 
in some cases lead to serious mischief. The most remarkable 
instance which has occurred in late years in this country 
was some sudden terror which affected the sheep on the 
hills reaching from the downs west of Reading to the 
Chiltern Hills. Reports came in from a very large number 
of parishes that the flocks had that night broken loose from 
their folds and scattered over the fields. The cause for so 
widespread a panic was never ascertained, but it is well 
known that sheep are liable to these frights by night. The 
commonest cause is the appearance near the fold of strange 
dogs, or even of an unknown man. Horses are also very 
iiable to be “ stampeded” in the dark. Such mishaps are not 
vommon in this country, as when horses are in any numbers 
sogether they are usually kept in stables, but near Colchester 
some years ago the horses of several troops of cavalry, 
picketed for the night, took fright, pulled up their pickets, 
snd suffered most severely in their gallop with the picket 
ropes and pins still attached. It is very doubtful whether 
the absence of daylight contributed much to the injuries 
received by the horses. The celebrated midnight steeplechase 
of the officers of a cavalry regiment stationed at Ipswich, 
in 1839, shows that horses can see by night when ridden at 

full speed. Remember, this freak, in the performance of 
which, though there was moonlight at intervals, the riders 
wore white night-gowns and night-caps that they might 
be able to see each other, led to no serious disasters either 
to horses or riders. As the latter could have done little to 
guide their mounts, or to pull them together for jumps the 
size of which they could not judge, we must assume that the 
horses could see as well as was necessary to clear a hedge and 


ditch. They also jumped a turnpike gate on the main road, 


though this was perhaps more easily distinguished than the 
fences. On the pampas wild horses often try to stampede 
by night trained animals tethered round camps, and the 
indians of the plains constantly avail themselves of the nervous- 
ness of horses at night to effect the same object. They either 
drive a mob of their own horses down on the camp, or creep 
apand suddenly scare the herd. Cattle are not affected in 
the Same way. We have never heard of oxen or cows being 
liable to panic in darkness, unless from causes which 
would affect them equally in the daytime, such as the sight 
or smell of blood, or the sudden appearance of a herd of 
strange cattle near their feeding ground. 





As nearly all wild animals feed after sunset with an in- 
creased sense of security, and are then bold and confident where 
during the hours of daylight they are timid and suspicious, 
these terrors of the night among domesticated animals call 
for some special explanation. We can hardly assume that 
they have developed “nerves” from artificial breeding and 
constant contact with man, except in the case of a few 
highly bred dogs and horses; neither is there reason to believe 
that one species of ruminant animal is more averse to dark- 
ness than another. A probable explanation is that among 
all wild animals man is the chief object of fear, and 
as man cannot see in the dark, they gain a respite by 
night from their most besetting apprehension. The fear 
of carnivorous wild beasts is only secondary. But in the 
case of the domesticated animals the fear of man is exchanged 
for confidence, and wild beasts become their sole object of 
dread. In all countries where these are found, especially the 
wolf, the leopard, the lion, and the puma, the night becomes 
to domesticated animals a time of intense apprehension, 
having a definite object in some particular prowling beast. 
Darkness in itself is not the object of fear, but merely marks 
the time when the object of fear is abroad. Among our 
domesticated animals in this country the terror is not per- 
sonified, but the nervousness survives in an impersonal form. 
It is not often inevidence, and needs some incident to arouse 
it; but there is no doubt that the propensity to fear increases 
with darkness and vanishes at daybreak. The effect of dark- 
ness on insects shows some striking differences. Butterflies 
are so sensitive to want of light that they are not only stupid 
and sleepy at night, but are affected in the daytime by the 
shadow of every passing cloud. It is a common practice of but- 
terfly-hunters to keep their eye on an insect without pursuing 
it, waiting till a cloud comes, when it is nearly certain to settle 
down and become more or less torpid. Possibly they fear rain ; 
but some moths, whose wings are no less fragile than those of 
butterflies, often fly on evenings when a slight rain is falling, 
Except the owls and the night-jar, most of our night-feeding 
birds are thoroughly keen-sighted by day. They include the 
whole class of birds—ducks, waders, storks, and herons—which 
feed on the muds left by the tide. It is generally held that 
these birds can see equally well by night as by day. Very 
few people have spent enough time out on the muds by night 
to speak on this point with certainty; but a fowler who has 
had forty years’ experience of night shooting on the marshes, 
quoted in the Badminton Magazine of January last, gives it 
as his opinion that all wild fowl see distinctly by night; but 
that, on the other hand, they do not recognise objects whicb 
they do not expect tosee. They see and avoid a man walking, 
but if he is still they apparently mistake him for a piece of 
wreck or debris. Thus, when sitting in “ duck holes,” with 
the moon nine days old, he has known a pair of stints settle 
on the bank of the hole, and once caught one with his hand. 
He has also known an owl fly into the hole and perch on the 
marram-grass with which it was lined; while another gunner 
declares that as he lay on his back on the shingle one night 
a mallard pitched between his feet and began to preen its 
feathers! The more familiar an observer grows with the 
ways of animals after dark and in the very early morning, the 
more convinced he is likely to become that they have made it 
an axiom that man is, or ought to be, in bed from dusk till 
six o’clock, and that even if he is not, the world during the 
hours of darkness and dawn belongs to them alone. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CONTEST IN THE ENGINEERING TRADE, 1897. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—The most painful thing about the present conflict is 
that it is one engaged with a body which has been anxious to 
avoid such conflicts by peaceful means. Four years ago an 
attempt was made to form an “ Industrial Union of Employers 
and Employed,” on the basis of “the recognition of associa- 
tion and combination both of employers and of workmen, and 
of the underlying common interests of both classes.” The 
chairman of the Employed section of the Conference was the 
then General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, who gave unhesitating support to the scheme on 
behalf of the body he represented. Why that scheme came to 
nothing I do not know. Bat its object remained that of the 
Amalgamated Society. For at the Conference between it and 
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the Employers’ Federation of Engineering Associations held 
in April last at the Westminster Palace Hotel (a report of 
which lies before me) the Society proposed “ that there should 
be set up in the various districts of the federated area local 
committees composed of equal numbers of employers and 
A.S.E. members, with an independent person from the Board 
of Trade to act, if need be, as referee,” thus recognising at 
once the rights of employers and employed and of the com- 
munity at large, in case of their disagreement. “No change 
likely to lead to dispute ” was to be made withont “a definite 
understanding” with such committee, and any new machine 
which by reason of its construction was “likely to cause 
dispute through inter or over lapping existing customs,” 
was to be submitted to the committee for decision. 
The employers rejected the proposal, and refused absolutely 
to make any counter-proposal, though professing them- 
selves “at all times willing to meet the members of 
the Society’s Council” to discuss and, if possible, to arrange 
questions which might arise, and also “willing to appoint 
members to serve on local boards to arrange general 
rises or falls of wages” (an immense advance in itself on 
the ideas of 1852, since the Trade-Union is recognised, and 
the idea admitted of its having a voice at least as to “ general 
cises and falls of wages ”’). 

Now, I venture to think that in this matter the men were 
far-sighted, the employers near-sighted. Disputes should 
always be nipped in the bud, if possible, and the proposal 
that no change “likely to lead to dispute” should be made 
without a definite understanding with a joint committee of 
employers and employed seems to supply just the means of 
so doing. The question of the working of machinery, which 
vitally concerns the men, and as to which the employers have 
no answer but a barren non possumus, is one that has been 
actually settled under the Conciliation Act in the case of the 
engineers’ dispute at Hull (see Labour Gazette for December, 
1896, p. 368), and again at Cleckheaton in the case of a firm 
in the wire-drawing trade (Labour Gazette for May, 1897, 
p. 134). A very similar case to this, involving, moreover, the 
rival claims of two Trade-Unions in the Edinburgh boot- 
making trade, had been equally settled by conciliation under 
the Act as late as March, 1897 (Labour Gazette for March, 
1897). Had the men’s proposal of April been fairly met by the 
employers, the present dispute could not have broken out. 
The eight-hour day for London, as a change “likely to lead 
to dispute,” could not have been claimed by the men without 
a “definite understanding” with a joint committee of em- 
ployers and employed. 

Thus, whether or not the Amalgamated Society was justified 
in asking for an eight-hour day in London, or in calling out 
all their men when the federated employers locked out 25 per 
cent. in districts where no such demand had been raised, the 
primary responsibility for the present crisis rests with the 
Employers’ Federation. Which side will win I cannot forecast. 
But there is one ignoble weapon which has been used by, or 
on behalf of, the employers in this contest—not by any means 
for the first time—to which I must briefly advert, that of 
applying to Trade-Unions an actuarial test of solvency as if 
they were ordinary friendly societies, when even a friendly 
society which depends on the power of levy would not be so 
treated. The ordinary Friendly Society contract is: “ Pay 
me so much money, and I will ensure you such and such 
benefits.” The Trade-Union contract is: “ Pay me whatever 
I require of you (which under ordinary circumstances will be 
so much), and I will do my best to maintain and improve your 
condition, securing you such and such benefits so far as prac- 
ticable.” And when working men see a Society like the 
Amalgamated Engineers formally shown up as insolvent by 
actuaries on every occasion of a great labour contest in which 
it may be engaged, and yet fulfilling all its obligations for now 
nearly half a century, the only result is to make them believe 
that there is no such thing as actuarial science.—I am, Sir, 
&e. J. M. Luptow. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE KINDNESS OF “THE SILENCE OF GOD.” 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 
S1r,—In a far distant land I have been reading with interest 








some of your recent articles. On one of them, “The Silence 
of God,” I am tempted to make a few remarks from the | 


rs | 
point of view of one conversant with what I may call the 
Extreme Right of the Christian position, The attitude of 
trust as regards our limited knowledge of the details of the 
future life is, for such, sammed up in the words of a well. 
known hymn (Baxter’s, I think) which come back to me 
from our old Balliol Chapel hymn-book. Instead of quoting 
them, however, may I quote, as containing the same thought, 
a few lines which I chanced on in a book I purchased recently 
at a travelling bookstall on the Stelvio road? It was q 
popular Life of Garibaldi, who, the writer tells, was in 1859 
in conjunction with the Piedmont regulars near Alessandria, 
The motley host of volunteers, some rich, some poor, some 
leaving posts and professions, some having nothing but their 
lives to give for their country, may stand for a picture 
of those whom you speak of as “believers.” “On the 
23rd of May the camp of the ‘ Alpine Huntsmen’ was in com. 
plete confusion. The improvised soldiers rushed to arms to 
the sound of the trumpet. ‘ Quick, quick,’ said the officials, 
‘we are to start.’ ‘ Whereare we going ?’ ‘ That is a mystery, 
Garibaldi knows where, and that’s enough!’ Garibaldi went 
through the ranks with words of encouragement to the weary 
and sympathy for the enthusiastic; and, in person, saw to 
every need.” It was this motley host which was, among 
other feats of arms, to drive the Austrians, in a twenty- 
hours’ battle, twenty miles up the Stelvio, over the glaciers 
of the Ortler, and back into the Tyrol. 

Now, it seems to me that the most unkind thing—not 
only the most imprudent thing—would have been for these 
volunteers to have been supplied with a full and accurate 
plan of what lay before them. And, turning to the “silence 
of God” as to the future life, I am prepared to say it is 
at least kind. Knowledge, without corresponding power to 
act, tends to become a burden. Ask any one who has been 
entrusted with some family mystery or secret of State, 
without the power to act, whether such knowledge increases 
his happiness. Or ask simply why so many men of greater 
culture than activity are inclined to melancholy. 

Surely each one who honestly is in touch with our present 
Revelation, limited as we may at times think it, feels that the 
knowledge and responsibility it has brought him far, pain- 
fully far, outstrips his active use of it. Surely it was a wise 
piece of advice given by a spiritual adviser to a friend of 
mine: “Go home, and carry out what you already know of 
the divine. For you that is the only way to further light.” 
Suppose that further knowledge of the Beyond were given; 
would you have it revealed toa spiritual, priestly, or philo- 
sophic caste? Ortothe many? If to the many, what use 
would they make of it ? 

Take the most certain fact of all, the fact of each individual’s 
death. What use. does the average inhabitant of the globe 
make of this fact of the future? What better use would any 
of us make of a new and fuller revelation of what is for us 
beyond death ? But you may say, ‘Increased knowledge of 
the future might be given with fresh power to act upon it.’ 
But increased knowledge would then add fresh responsibility. 
Have we not enongh as it is ? 

Have not some of us, in not the least useful parts of our 
life, learnt that to limit our responsibilities, to assume no 
responsibility that is not lawfully thrust upon us, is the only 
quiet course, I had almost said our only safeguard of sanity? 
Did the fabled or real knowledge of futurity add to the 
happiness of a Cassandra, or any prophet, ancient or 
modern? The happiest resting-place, it seems to me, with 
regard to the future after death, is that which, whether 
reached by Revelation, creed, or individual hope, is theirs 
who, believing that what is good and universal in this world 
will find its place beyond, devote themselves to the service of 
that which (who, rather) is supremely good in this order. 


A second simple illustration from a very commonplace: 
field,—in point of fact, a billiard-table. My friend was giving 
a beginner some advice, much needed, about his play- 
The incident that comes back to me was this. “Now,” 
said my friend, “I have put the baNs in a certain position, 
and you are going to make what seems a brilliant stroke. 
You have only one thing to think about. Hit your own balk 
in the middle with your cue, in a direct line for the extreme 
point of the black. You need not think about the cushions, 
or the pockets, or the other balls.” The beginner followed 
these simple instructions, hit his ball, and it glanced off from 
the black into a distant pocket with great effect. So are we 
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pidden to fix our eyes and aim our lives at the known point 
of highest duty—in the believer’s case, a person—to obey our 
simple orders ; with the assurance that, when the next world 
comes, we shall find “all is well,” and ourselves in harmony 
there. I say, again, it would be no kindness to humanity to 
bewilder it by descriptions of an unrealisable state, and to 
distract it from that daily path of duty which leads thither. 
Thanking you for this and other articles, I am, Sir, &c., 
A. 





THE ENGINEERING STRIKE. 

[To Taw Epiror or THE “ SPeEctator.”’] 
$1r,—May I be allowed to express a regret at the one-sided 
bitterness of the letter contributed by Mr. Ludlow to your 
columns? Because there exists an extensive and lamentable 
strike, why should Mr. Ludlow jump to the conclusion that 
“employers” as a body “have learnt nothing in the past 
forty-five years.” Surely the whole tone of the controversy as 
carried on by masters and men ulike, and in particular the 
general attitude of the latter, clearly shows that the relations 
of employer and employed are not what they are described as 
being in 1852. But Mr. Ludlow contributes no tittle of 
farther evidence concerning the present question. Does he 
mean that employers ought always to give way in the face of 
acertain pressure? Does he mean that working men, because 
they succeeded ultimately, as he says, in defeating the em- 
ployers in 1852, are therefore entitled to whatever they may 
ask now P 

It is futile to hold up hands of horror at the idea of a frank 
hostility to “Unionism” until we have discussed, as Mr. 
Ludlow makes no effort to discuss, what Unionism means in 
the year 1897. Prejudiced party journalists may represent 
the employer as ruthlessly bent on exterminating the whole 
system of “friendly societies” and sick funds. But this is 
mere factious waste of time. What about “ Unionism” 
as an inexperienced academic force arbitrarily interfering 
with business management? What of the “ Unionism ” 
that means the permanent restriction of output, the daily 
“drag” upon the willing and powerful machine, the artificial 
struggle after an impossible “ equality” of bad and good 
workmen, the pursuit of an “ideal” wage (quite irrespective 
of any felt want, much less of suffering) to be paid out of 
what Lord Farrer once stigmatised as an “imagimary wage- 
fund”? Is it so certain that this “Unionism” does not 
deserve, even require, to be ‘‘smashed ?” or that (if it is not 
put under proper control) it will not easily, and quite uncon- 
sciously perhaps, in its blissful ignorance of economics, itself 
“smash ” our national trade? Nothing could be more notice- 
able than the persistence with which the leading Radical 
organ, while deploring the virulence and blindness of em- 
ployers, declines to discuss the recent developments of Trade- 
Unionism. 

Again, as to the Unionist attitude, casual readers may be 
reminded that a salient passage in the manifesto of the 
engineering strikers quite calmly recognises the possibility 
that “England cannot always remain the workshop of the 
world,” distinctly implying that a course of action (such as an 
“academic” strike) calculated to make this possibility into a 
fact is not to be regarded as particularly mischievous! Does 
not such a reflection imply that many of the victims of this 
struggle are relying not upon any actual logical “case” of 
their own, but upon some vague feeling, lightly festered by 
Popular orators here and there (witb occasional allusions to 
the expenditure on the late Jubilee!) of some airy fund of 
national wealth upon which unlimited drafts can be made? 


Has Mr. Ludlow satisfied himself of the non-existence of 
any such feeling? Is he thoroughly satisfied with what 
working men have learnt “in the past forty-five years” ? 
And is he convinced that Labour is competent to wield 
the joint-authority it is arrogating to itself? Mr. Ludlow 
cannot think that such questions are to be settled by a 
few words from an irresponsible philanthropic theorist of a past 
generation, whose whole attention was inevitably centred upon 
one side of a controversy far more one-sided then than it is now. 
And lastly, what about the “smashing” of Capital? If there 
18 one thing “Labour” has learnt “in the past forty-five 
years,” it is the tremendous force with which the vast 
resources of a great Union can be directed, as we have seen 
them directed, at the ruin of one or two firms, in punishment 
for the breach of come technical Union rule, with what result 





was fully illustrated in a recent and flagrant case. The 
injured firm having been awarded thousands of pounds 
damages bya Court of Law, find that they can practically 
“recover” nothing, the defendant workman or secretary 
being a “man of straw,” and the vast funds of the Union 
(which may be liberally employed for the ruin of employers) 
being beyond their reach. Why? Because, forsooth, the 
Union is not an incorporated body like a company. Surely, 
Sir, there will be two facts brought home to every mind by 
the present struggle,—one, that employers have but just in 
time learnt their lesson from “Unionism;” and secondly, 
that the position of Trade-Unions must in future be over- 
hauled and rendered a more seriously responsible one. 
Apologising for the length of this letter. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Inner TEMPLE. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 


Sr1r,—Your weighty and impartial article in the Spectator of 
October 16th, deserves to elicit some replies from both sides 
in the unfortunate struggle now going on. Asa director of 
a large engineering establishment, I should like to make one 
or two remarks suggested by your article. You fear that, 
should the masters gain a decisive victory, the men will 
become hostile and sullen, and that future differences 
may (as in America) result in riot or industrial civil 
war. I fear that for some years now the attitude of 
a majority of workmen in the engineering trade may 
very fairly be characterised as “sullen and hostile” to 
their employers. This has largely been due to the influ- 
ence of Union leaders unable to take a wide view of their 
members’ true interests, to political claptrap, and to the 
spread of Socialistic doctrines. The Union leaders pursue a 
false and fatal policy, as you have forcibly pointed out, in 
trying to limit output and multiply the numbers of the 
employed. No wise employer advocates slave-driving, but it 
is every one’s interest that every workman should do the 
best he is capable of, and get the maximum amount of 
work out of his machine. Also cheaper labour must be 
freely employed where it is economical to employ it. In 
both these postulates you agree. I think they sum up the 
whole of the employers’ position. The politician tells the 
working man (who has many votes) that he is “exploited ” 
by the capitalist. He does not tell him that through the 
capitalist he obtains his daily bread. This pernicious clap- 
trap has a great deal to answer for, but I will not labour the 
point. The specious fallacies of the Socialist municipalisation 
of industry, State workshops, and what not, still have a 
fascination for many. Be the cause what it may, the hostility 
of Labour to Capital is the alpha and omega of the whole 
trouble. Do we desire to “crush the Unions”? Certainly 
not. Ten years ago we were on the best of terms with the 
Amalgamated Engineers, whose Union was then run on the 
old-fashioned lines. It is the change in the policy of that 
Union which has brought about this trouble. Co-operation, 
common interest in the success of an industrial undertaking 
(not co-operation in the special but in the general sense), 
would cure all, not temporarily merely but permanently. 
The wage fund is ten times the amount of the profit fund, 
therefore labour has a tenfold interest in the success of an 
industry. I know from personal experience that in many 
German engineering works the fitter at the bench takes a 
keen interest in the orders secured by his firm, and a pride 
in the excellence of the work turned out. Would that the 
same spirit prevailed here. If it did in what a different 
temper would employer and employed meet each other! 
How readily would the employer let his men know that he 
had obtained an important order. “Rejoice with me” would 
be the sentiment, if it found an echo in the shops. And 
the order secured, why should not every man take a pride 
in the execution of that order for the credit of the works to 
which he belongs? Alas! it is quite otherwise. Five per 
cent. of the men in most shops would include all to whom 
such feelings could be attributed. Men are constantly 
changing from shop to shop. A word of blame for careless- 
ness is often met by an oath and demand to be paid off. 
Sometimes men will even demand to be paid off, that they 
may deliberately go and drink as long as their money will last, 
You will question such statements no doubt. They are, 
unfortunately, but too well known to all employers. You say 
“absolutism is sweet,” the masters “ would be pleased ” if the 
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result of the strike were the disappearance of the Unions. If 
this is even true for the moment, it is but a temporary feeling. 
The Unions are in many ways useful to the employer. What 
we want is not their extinction, but their intelligent co- 
operation. Let them cease to be hostile and become friendly. 
Let them admit that out of the produce of Labour comes the 
reward of Labour as well as Capital, and that to hamper the 
most fruitful employment of Capital is to limit the reward of 
Labour. Let the Trade-Union leaders strive to learn some- 
thing of the trades they control, let them make it their aim 
to contribute to the prosperity of those trades, aud it is no 
doubtful prophecy to say that strikes will gradually be 
relegated to Saturn, and the British workman and the British 
merchant will hold their own against all comers on the in- 
dustrial battlefield of the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ENGINEER (M.1.C.E.). 





“OUR BOYS.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—May I disclaim the distinction assigned me by your 
reviewer of being an Irishman? I am proud of my Alma 
Mater, the “Silent Sister” of Cambridge and Oxford, but 
am English born and bred, unequal to the flow of soul 
characteristic of our fellow countrymen across the Irish 
Channel. Your notice of my book, ‘“ Our Boys,” both honours 
and helps me, if I may violate literary etiquette by so saying. 
The arduous work of schoolmastering needs, or at any rate is 
much the better and the happier for, such help.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Northmarstun, October 19th. S. B. James. 





THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of October 9th you say: “The one 
thing it is useless, if possible, to do is to tax the sugar we eat 
at home for Colonial benefit.” With regard to countervailing 
duties may I ask this question: “Has any community any 
moral right to expect to have any article for less than the 
legitimate cost of production?” In these discussions it seems 
as though it were held by those who oppose such an import- 
duty as that suggested in this case that the money so raised 
would be merely taken from one portion of her Majesty’s 
subjects and given to another; whereas it would, of course, 
go to augment the public revenue, and ought to be used to 
lighten other burdens.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Charlbury, October 20th, J. MaRsHALL STURGE. 





ANNALS OF A COUNTRY PARISH. 

[To THE EpiroR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Canon Hammond’s researches in the above subject (see 
Spectator of October 2nd) are confirmed by a volume issued a 
few years since by the Somerset Record Society, under the 
editorship of Bishop Hobhouse. It appears to have been a not 
uncommon thing in early days for a body of men to be appointed, 
as a kind of adjunct to the vestry, and for some special purpose 
(not always recorded). They were called “the four,” “ the five,” 
or “the nine,” according to the number elected, possibly in 
proportion to the population, and they formed a sort of 
Parochial Council, chosen as occasion demanded. In this 
way (as your reviewer states) the Parish Councils Act, 1894, 
was only a revival of powers that had once existed, with the 
distinction, perhaps significant, of a line of cleavage between 
things ecclesiastical and civil. It is also of some interest to 
add that when the whole adult population met (in those days) 
for consultation in the vestry, they all had an even voice; it 
was ‘one man one vote.” There are records, too, here and 
there, of women discharging the office of churchwarden, so it 
seems a fair inference that the women (presumably the single 
ones) had a vote as well. Thus does history repeat itself even 
in minimis.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Timsbury Rectory, Bath. L. T. RENDELL, 





THE TIMID HARE. 
[To Tux Epirok or THE “SprcratTor.’’] 
S1r,— Hares have often been known to swim across a stream, 
but I was much struck last August by the pluck and strength 
of a hare not fully grown. We were coming up the Nen from 
the sea, the tide was with us, and the wind being against us, 
made the water very choppy. All at once we saw a hare 
some way in front of us coming leisurely down the bank, and, 


to our surprise, it took to the water, and in a wonderfal} 
short space of time swam straight across. It then trotted off 
as unconcerned as if its swim of fifty yards in rough water 
was an every-day occurrence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newport, Salop. A. Mossop, 





TENNYSON. 
[To Tue Eprrok or THE “SrEcraTor,”} 

S1r,—Lord Tennyson is in his Life (Vol. IL, p. 14) reported 
to have said: “I never put two s’s together in any verse of 
mine. My line is not, as often quoted— 

‘ And freedom broadens slowly down,’ 
but— 

‘ And freedom slowly broadens down.’ ” 
On reading this I opened my Tennyson casually, and the first 
piece I saw was “Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere,” which 
contains four instances of the double “s,” namely :— 

“ Sometimes the linnet piped his song.” 

“She seemed a part of joyous spring.” 

“ As she fled.” 

“ As she swayed.” 
The next piece is “ The Farewell,” which has the line, 

“No more by thee my steps shall be.” 
The next piece is “The Beggar Maid,” which has the con. 
secutive lines,— 

* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen.” 
Thinking that perhaps Lord Tennyson referred to his blank 
verse, I turned to the “ Dedication of the Idylls,” in which J 
find these two lines :— 
‘ “Or how should England dreaming of his sons,” 

- “Till God’s love set thee at his side again.” 
Lord Tennyson must, I think, have been misreported.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., 











United University Club, October 18th. W. W. Warp. 
POETRY. 
“CHARGE, GHOORKAS!” 


WE come from the land of sun and hill, 
We, Ghoorkas stout and brave, 

To die for the flag of the Ocean Queen 
With the Children of the Wave. 


Then forward that flag, we follow. 
Let the women weep if they must, 

When that flag goes back in battle 
The Ghoorkas will all be dust. 








BOOKS. 


——@——. 
TENNYSON.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. } 


THE appearance of “Maud” in 1855 caused a temporary 
check in the growing reputation of Tennyson, partly, no- 
doubt, because it was the first occasion of the poet speaking 
dramatically, and the public, and even certain critics, chose 
to attribute the thoughts and sentiments of the speaker to 
the poet himself. The genesis of the poem was peculiar. 
Some years before, the poet had contributed to an album 
(The Tribute) the beautiful stanzas beginning— 
“ O that ’twere possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To feel the arms of my true love 
Round me once again,” 

and Tennyson’s friend, Sir John Simeon, had remarked that 
the verses needed the interpretation of others preceding 
them. Acting on this suggestion, the author proceeded to 
make them the nucleus of a connected love-story ; and the 
outbreak of the Crimean War coinciding with the period 
chosen, gave the poet the opportunity of dwelling on the 
social decadence of the time,—the “ cankers of a calm world 
and along peace.” From this point of view, but from this 
only, was the poet to be identified with his hero. It was 
long before the public irritation against Tennyson subsided, 











* Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir, By his Son. London; Macmillan and Co. 
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The poets and thinkers were on his side from the first. 
Jowett wrote to him that “No poem since Shakespeare 
seems to show equal power of the same kind, or equal know- 
ledge of human nature. No modern poem contains more 
ines that ring in the ears of men. I do not know any 
yerse out of Shakespeare in which the ecstasy of love 
soars to such a height.” Critics and public alike have come 
yound to Jowett’s opinion. We now acknowledge that the 
lyric element in “Maud” is unsurpassed by anything that 
Tennyson elsewhere produced, and ranks with the loveliest 
and most perfect in all literature. 

The first series of the “Idylls of the King,” which 
followed in 1859, greatly restored the public confidence in 
their poet; and the appearance of “Enoch Arden” in 1864 may 
be said to have completed the cure. Of this volume sixty 
thousand copies were sold at once. Lord Tennyson speaks 
of itas the most popular of all his father’s poems; but in 
writing thus he probably meant to include the readers of the 
poet in other lands. The simplicity and universality of the 
theme—for the main incident is familiar in all literatures— 
accounts for the fact. It was a iavourite with the poet 
himself, who wrote it in a fortnight “ within a little summer- 
house in the meadow called Maiden’s Croft, looking over 
Freshwater Bay, and toward the downs.” 


His similes in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” he said, were all such as 
might have been used by simple fisher-folk, quoting the 
following as one of the tenderest (he thought) he had 
written :-— 

* She heard, 

Heard, and not heard him; as the village girl, 

Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 

Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Hears, and not hears, and lets it overflow.” 
Tennyson was justified in believing that what he had written 
of simple folk would touch simple folk in the hearing; and 
he was specially gratified at hearing of the poor woman who 
begged from her district visitor, instead of the ordinary leaflet, 
“that other beautiful tract which you read t’other day. It 
did me a power of good,” —the “beantifal tract ” being “ Enoch 
Arden,” read aloud, doubtless, at some “ mothers’ meeting.” 

But the volame with which it opened presented another 
side of the poet’s genius which can have been little foreseen. 
For here appeared another “monodrama” in little, the 
memorable ‘‘ Northern Farmer—Old Style.” The poem, we 
are told, was founded on the dying words of a farm-bailiff, 
as reported to the poet by an aged uncle. “God A’mighty 
little knows what He’s about, a-taking me. An’ Squire will 
be so madan’ all.” ‘I conjectured the man,” Tennyson said, 
“from that one saying.” Some one had spoken of the two 
“Northern Farmers” as “ photographs,” which Tennyson 
resented. “They are imaginative,” he explained; and we 
may add that the imagination is of the finest dramatic 
kind. It is a curious and noticeable fact that Tennyson’s 
dramatic genius, or at least that side of it which is concerned 
with character-drawing, is far more decisively shown in his 
dramatic lyrics than in his plays. These poems, being 
written in dialect, of necessity have but a select body of 
admirers. The ordinary reader of poetry will not take 
trouble to master dialects, even though the labour required 
be of the slightest. Burns, save for half-a-dozen lyrics, 
is unknown to the ordinary Englishman; and Barnes, 
the exquisite Dorsetshire lyrist, is hardly even a familiar 
name. But those who are not deterred by the uncouth 
spelling of North Lincolnshire speech, are rewarded 
by presentations of character for which parallels must 
be sought, not in the humourists of last century, in 
Sterne, or Fielding, or Goldsmith, but in the creations of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes. It is with Falstaff and Shallow 

and the nurse in Romeo and Juliet that the Northern farmers, 
the Northern cobbler, and the Northern spinster (with her 
“sweethearts ”) are to be ranked. The “Farmer—New Style” 
was also, like its predecessor, created out of a single sentence, 
as Richard Owen evolved an extinct creature from a bone. 
“When I canters my ’erse along the ramper [highway] I ’ears 
proputty, proputty, proputty!” “I had been told that arich 
farmer in our neighbourhood was in the habit of saying this. 
I never saw the man, and know no more of him.” It is in 
these dialect poems that Tennyson’s greatness as a humourist 
must be studied. In his dramas he was handicapped, and 
felt that his gift had not free play. The hamorous diver- 
Sions interspersed in a blank-verse tragedy of the Shake- 





spearian type were bound, as he recognised, to be conventional. 
They were probably coloured by convention even in Shake- 
speare’s own day. It was when Tennyson’s humour was free 
to create and mould its own forms that his rare faculty was 
seen in all its richness. How fine his sense of the humorous 
is shown in many ways all through these volumes. He loved 
to hear and to tell good stories, and the biography is full of 
them. Hood had written,— 
«What is a modern poet’s fate ? 

To write his thoughts upon a slate; 

The critic spits on what is done, 

Gives it a wipe—and all is gone.” 
“ This is a joke,” rejoined Tennyson. “ Now I'll write you a 
grave truth :— 

‘While I live, the owls! 
When I die, the GHOULS !!!°” 

Like Samuel Johnson, he was ever ready to snub the imper- 
tinent or the presumptuous. When a foolish lady “ began to 
uphold Shelley’s views for the regeneration of mankind” the 
following dialogue ensued :— 

“A. T. Shelley had not common-sense! 

The Lady. Well, but had Christ common-sense ? 

A, T. Christ had more common-sense than you or I, Madam.” 
He had little patience, moreover, with those who scattered 
broadcast their jargon about “art for art’s sake,” and he 
drove them to their conclusion of absurdity in the fierce 
lines :— 

“ Art for art’s sake! Hail, truest Lord of Hell! 
Hail, Genius, Master of the moral Will! 
‘The filthiest of all paintings painted well 
Is mightier than the purest painted ill!’ 
Yes, mightier than the purest painted well, 
So prone are we toward the broad way to Hell!” 
The poet had a keen eye for foolish and mischievous para- 
doxes, of whatever sort, moral or esthetic, and never failed to 
put his foot down when they appealed to him for his 
countenance :— 

“T have just had a letter from a man who wants my opinion as 
to whether Shakespeare’s plays were written by Bacon. I feel 
inclined to write back: ‘ Sir, don’t be w fool.’ The way in which 
Bacon speaks of Love would be enough to prove that he was not 
Shakespeare. ‘I know not how, but martial men are given to 
Love. I think it is but as they are given to wine, for perils 
commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.’ How could a man with 
such an idea of Love write Romeo and Juliet ? ” 

But doubtless crushing and complete arguments of this 
nature would be wasted upon the supporters of the heresy in 
question. 

The space devoted to criticism of Tennyson’s successive 
dramas is perhaps the least convincing portion of the 
biography. Whatever may justly be said of the splendid 
tone and the fine literary quality of these works, they must 
necessarily, in spite of fine passages, share the fate of all 
blank-verse dramas written on the lines of a drama that 
reached its climax nearly three centuries ago. The plays 
are noble contributions to the imaginative treatment of 
English history, and as such will always be read and 
admired; but it was only by the skilful manipulation of a 
trained stage-manager that one of them—Becket—was enabled 
to live upon the stage. Sir Henry Irving’s contribution to 
the criticism of the subject was not of equal value with his 
other services to the play. Becket he pronounced to be a 
finer drama than King John,—an estimate which, save from 
the point of view of a leading tragedian, is hardly worth 
entertaining. These, and one or two other extravagances, 
prompted doubtless by the fervid enthusiasm of friends, 
might well have been spared. Even the unfortunate Promise 
of May found its champions, among them Mr. Gladstone, who 
pronounced the piece to be of a very high order, and only to 
have failed because it was over the heads of the audience. 

On June 30th, 1892, the Tennyson household made their 
usual migration to the other home at Aldworth. The 
puet’s strength was then perceptibly waning. He was less 
able to walk, and he sat more and more in his summer-houses. 
The fascination of the poet’s personality, as felt in these 
volumes, may easily divert attention from the skill with which 
his son has drawn here and there the background of sylvan 
beauty in sight of which he loved to dwell. It is only fair to 
cite a specimen of Lord Tennyson’s indisputable descriptive 
faculty. This is how he describes the splendid panorama seen 
from Blackdown :— 


“ From the eastern summer-house at Aldworth you see under 
alders and birches, over a heather-glade, a stretch of cornland and 
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woodland, with here and there a mellow grange nestled in some 
dell of the Sussex Weald, and far off the long line of Leith Hill, 
and the Kentish Downs. The ‘sunset arbour’ looks on Black- 
down, bleak ridges ‘ fledged with pine,’ or northward, beyond 
promontories of beech and holly, beyond the red roofs of Hasle- 
mere, up to the bold form of Hindhead. Latterly his walks were 
confined to what he called ‘my demon-haunted hill’; with groves 
of oak close at hand—‘ grain storm-strengthened on a windy site’ ; 
—and larch and chestnut clothing the more distant slopes, haunts 
of woodpecker, jay, wood pigeon and turtledove. The colours 
of the vegetation carpeting the moor behind Aldworth, as he saw 
them this last autumn, were very various, almost like a garden 
of flowers, varying from the gray lichen, and the brown and 
the light-green mosses, to the fading purple ling, the scarlet 
bramble bushes and whortleberries, and the brilliant fields 
of golden fern. On the summit of Blackdown we used to watch 
many wild birds, owls of all sorts, night-jars, sparrow-hawks, 
hobby-hawks, pheasants, partridges whose cries reminded him of 
a ‘rusty key turned in a lock.’ Then, if in the evening we 
wandered by the stone-diggers’ cart-tracks, we often heard the 
‘swish’ of a flock of wild duck as they passed overhead, or the 
wail of a plover, winging its way to the chain of solitary pools. 
From either side of the Down gush clear fountains of water, some 
of them at this time hidden by the ‘soft wool of the autumn 
willow-herb.’ These delighted him. Some flow down to join the 
Wey, others wend their course to the Arun, but the great want of 
our views, as he said, was the sight of ‘a full-fed river winding 
through the landscape.’ ” 
It is pleasant to think of the aged poet, who uas described 
rural Nature more exhaustively and more perfectly than any 
other English singer, living his last months among such 
sights and sounds. He was still able to see many friends and 
enjoy their conversation. He now often quoted from Words- 
worth, his son tells us, especially the pathetic stanza of 
“Yarrow Revisited,” in which he doubtless found a reflection 
of his own failing powers, and yet of the spring of perennial 
hope which brought solace to the other two great poets who 
parted on that September day sixty years before, never on this 
earth to meet again :— 
“ And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face 
Though we were changed and changing 
it, then, some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover.” 
The end came, as we all know, on October 6th, 1892; and the 
beloved wife, to whose minute and continuous diaries these 
volumes owe so much, survived him nearly four years. To 
Edward Fitzgerald, also, the biography is greatly indebted 
for a running commentary on the poet’s whole life. The 
recollections and “appreciations” by various distinguished 
friends, Jowett, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Mr. Lecky, and the Duke 
of Argyll, help effectively to illustrate certain passages of the 
Life where contemporary material was scanty. And not the 
least interesting feature of the book to many persons will be 
the letters to and from the Queen, published by her Majesty’s 
permission, showing a real and deep friendship between them, 
rare in the history of Sovereign and subject. And, indeed, 
Queen and country had alike reason to be grateful to one who 
not only, like Campbell, celebrated England’s great victories 
by land and sea in imperishable verse, but never ceased through- 
out his writings to hallow the spirits of Duty, Patriotism, Self- 
sacrifice, which make such victories possible. 


It is as yet early, perhaps, to give Tennyson his just place 
among the poets of the century; but this may surely be 
advanced, that while in perfection of form, in felicity of phrase, 
in the power to suggest the lovelinesses of Nature in a word, 
we may possibly have his equal in Keats; he had a versatility 
of outlook, and a range of intellectual sympathy, which 
Keats did not live to display. But it is in his width of moral 
sympathy that the secret lies of Tennyson’s extraordinary and 
universal influence in the English-speaking world. That he 
burned always with the passion for moral beauty; that while 
we are wondering most at his consummate and superb melody 
of verse, we feel just as strongly how it reflects a love of all 
that is noblest and best in human character and aspiration,— 
this is, perhaps, a commonplace of criticism, but it must not 
be overlooked in a day when “art for art’s sake” is still 
preached. It is recorded in these pages how he once con- 
sulted the President of Magdalen, Oxford, on the exact point 
of Horace’s line :— 


“Nec satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto.” 


Mr. Warren replied that he thought it meant that it was not 
enough for poems to be beautiful, “they must have charm.” 





| 
Tennyson said he supposed so too; and it may well have 
occurred to the President at the moment that the line might 
fittingly serve for a motto to the whole of Tennyson’s poetry, 
It is the “dulce” interfused with it—the “sweetness” in 
combination with the “light”—that has given the Poet a 
home in thousands of hearts where poets such as Shelley 
and Keats can never win a place,—and this sweetness hag 
its root in the depths of its author’s spiritual nature. We 
believe Tennyson to be, if not the most original, the most 
widely diffused and the intensest spiritual force in the poetry 
of the century. Wordsworth was undoubtedly the more 
original thinker; but Wordsworth is a sealed book to the 
million, although he may have revolutionised for certain 
natures their whole estimate of created things. Tennyson 
has achieved the happy fate of being the beloved of the poor 
and lowly without forfeiting the admiration of the pro. 
foundest thinker and the most perfect artist; and, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the present volumes will evoke a yet 
deeper affection for their subject, and still further diffuse an 
influence the blessing of which it is impossible to overrate, 


= 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE* 


Mr. DE VERE labours under a disadvantage in the publication 
of this volume. Already in his essays, in Sara Coleridge's 
Memoir, and in the biographies of Lord Houghton and Lord 
Tennyson, the author has recorded, in words full of sympathy 
and charm, his memories of those friends, and has, therefore, 
to some extent diminished the attraction of the present work. 
Mr. de Vere, however, is far from being crippled from lack of 
matter; his resources are manifold, and in his description of 
persons and places he displays in old age the ardour and 
buoyancy so often characteristic of the poetic temperament. 

In one of his essays Hazlitt makes the paradoxical state- 
ment that the habit of writing verse never improves and 
generally injures an author’s prose style. The slightest 
exercise of memory will conjure up a whole army of pocts 
to contradict this statement, and we may say with confidence 
that Mr. de Vere’s pellucid and manly prose owes much 
to his mastery of English verse. It is as all good style 
ought to be, wholly destitute of effort, and rises or falls 
as the subject may chance to prompt. The author is 
careful to say that this book is not an autobiography; 
but in recollections that begin with childhood and extend 
over a long life it is inevitable that the poet’s personal 
story should be linked to that of his associates, and 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘My Submission to the Roman 
Catholic Church” the writer very pardonably indulges in an 
account of what he regards as the most important crisis of 
his life. He had lay advisers as well as clerical, and among 
the former was Carlyle, who gave him “the most curious form 
of warning” :— 

“«T have ridden over here to tell you not to do that thing. You 

were born free. Do not go into that hole.’ I answered, ‘But 
you used always to tell me that the Roman Catholic Church was 
the only Christian body that was consistent and could defend 
her position.’ He replied, ‘ And so I say still. But the Church of 
England is much better notwithstanding, because her face is 
turned in the right direction.’ ” 
This chapter and the two devoted to his friends, Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Manning, exhibit, as several of his 
essays have done already, the ecclesiastical position of the 
author. Those of our readers who are acquainted with Mr. de 
Vere’s poetry will remember how much of that also is 
coloured by his creed. The larger portion of the iecollections, 
however, is devoted to subjects which will admit more readily 
of treatment in a review. 

The story of Mr. de Vere’s youthful days exhibits in 
many ways strange pictures of a bygone time. At Cur- 
ragh Chase, the lovely home in which he has lived all 
his life, the poet remembers his grandmother driving about 
the park with her four greys and an outrider, while his 
father, with whom she lived, had his four blacks and an out- 
rider. Those were days when Irish gentlemen fought duels, 
were carried to bed drunk, and did not love their enemies. 
Mr. de Vere relates how on one occasion an old gentleman of 
high breeding walked up and down the library at Curragh 
Chase, and exclaimed, “It is a great thing to be able to look 
back on a long life, and record as I can that never once did 
any man injure me but sooner or later I had my revenge.” 





* Recollections of Aubrey de Vere. London: Edward Arnold, 
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4 propos of the drinking habits of an earlier period, he 
remembers his father telling him how— 


«When he was eighteen years of age after a day’s hunt he had 
avoided intoxication at dinner by watching till the others 


pd peginning to get tipsy, and after that pouring each new 
glass of wine down his neck-cloth, then worn so large that the 


chin was buried in it. When the last of the topers lay under the 
table he rushed to his bedroom, took a bath, dressed again and 
‘oined the ladies at their twelve o’clock tea. The next morning 
at breakfast all the gentlemen rose when my father entered and 
received him as if he had been aprince. They had heard that he 
had been unaffected by the wine, and considered that so strong a 
head was entitled to the highest honours.” 
In Mr. de Vere’s youth he found a friend in Gerald Griffin, 
the author of The Collegians, “the best picture existing of 
Irish peasant life—at once the most vivid and the most 
accurate.” The story is founded on a murder committed in 
Limerick at the beginning of this century. A young gentle- 
man fell in love with a peasant girl, married her secretly, got 
tired of her, and drowned her in the Shannon. The crime 
was discovered, and the murderer, having been found guilty, 
requested, since he was of gentle birth, that he might be taken 
to the gallows in a carriage. Upon crossing a bridge the 
horses plunged furiously and would not advance. “ The 
murderer fell into an agony of terror. He exclaimed, ‘ Let 
me out and I will walk.’ He walked to the place of execution 
and was hanged.” ‘The author has another story, in which a 
young man who had killed his antagonist in a faction fight 
came to the priest saying he wished to give himself up to 
justice. The priest remarked that it wasa serious thing to 
die, and finding him very ignorant, offered to instruct him 
every night in the Christian faith, adding: “As soon as ever 
I find you are fit to be hanged I will tell you so. Till then, 
don’t dare to do anything of the kind.” The priest kept his 
promise, and at length informed the hopeful youth that he 
never knew a man fitter to be hanged than himself. He con- 
fessed his crime accordingly, but escaped the gallows, and was 
transported. 
Mr. de Vere was privately educated, and his first tutor 
pronounced him to be an idiot. He had a delightful child- 
hood, gladdened by family affection and by the beauty of the 
country, which he early learned to love. ‘ The recollections 
of those years come to me,” he writes, “ with the smell of the 
new-mown grass in the pleasure-grounds, the breath of the 
cows as they stood still to be milked, rolling their eyes in 
quiet pleasure, with a majestic slowness, such as the Greeks 
attributed to the eyes of Juno.” Ateighteen the youth began 
to write poetry, and at the same age he won the friendship of 
Professor Hamilton, afterwards known as Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, Astronomer Royal in the Dublin University. The 
testimony of Wordsworth, who considered him one of the 
most wonderful men of the century, is confirmed by Mr. de 
Vere, who observes that in him the moral qualities were as 
greatas the mental. ‘The Royal Astronomer did not look 
through his telescope more than once or twice a year! He used 
to say, ‘That is my deputy’s business. The stars move 
all right, but what interests me is the high mathesis that 
accounts for their movements.’” Hamilton was a great 
admirer of the transcendental philosophy, and on one occa- 
sion was so absorbed with the subject that he walked into 
the water till it was half-way up to his knees. “ What’s 
this?” he exclaimed. “We seem to be walking through a 
river; had we not better return to the dry land?” Another 
friend of those early days was Mrs. Hemans, whose verse 
receives a warm expression of praise; but Mr. de Vere is surely 
mistaken in calling her an Irish poet. Her birthplace was 
Liverpool, and we believe that her parents were English. 
Fifty-six years ago Mr. de Vere had the pleasure of meeting 
Wordsworth, and of staying for several days under the poet’s 
roof, which he regards as the greatest honour of his life. 
There, too, he gained the friendship of the Arnold family, 
and made the acquaintance of Mrs. Fletcher, “who some 
fifty years before had broken the hearts of all judicious young 
men at Edinburgh.” Wordsworth gladdened the young 
poet by saying that he considered the sonnets of his father, 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, the best of theage ; but he added charac- 
teristically, “I need not remind you, Mr. de Vere, that in 
making such a remark one does not mean to institute any- 
thing in the way of a comparison between oneself and another 
writer.” 


The magic of Byron was felt only for a brief period, and 
was completely exorcised by Wordsworth, whose verse Mr. de 





Vere loved to recite or read aloud. On one occasion he did 
so with some effect :— 

“ When still but a boy I was asked by two lady friends to read 
to them some of Wordsworth’s poems. The volume opened at his 
‘Address to the Ruins of Kilchurn Castle,’ and I began to read 
in a tone which I intended to be solemn: ‘Skeleton of Unfleshed 
Humanity!’ One of the two ladies (she was certainly as thin as 
a skeleton) leaped up indignantly and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I am the 
thinnest woman in Ireland; but I cannot approve of personal 
remarks.” She thought I was addressing her.” 


While in the Lake country Mr. de Vere visited Nab Cottage 
the residence of Hartley Coleridge, and thus describes that 
wayward man of genius, who was, as he says himself, all his 
life a child :— 

“Tt was a strange thing to see Hartley Coleridge fluctuating 

about the room, now with one hand on his head, now with both 
arms expanded like a swimmer’s. There was some element 
wanting in his being. He could do everything but keep his 
footing, and doubtless in his inner world of thought, it was easier 
for him to fly than to walk, and to walk than to stand. There 
seemed to be no gravitating principle in him. One might have 
thought he needed stones in his pockets to prevent his being 
blown away.” 
A poet of a very different order, Sir Henry Taylor, was the 
author’s lifelong and intimate friend, and in his company 
and that of his wife a considerable period was spent in 
foreign travel, the recollections of which are recorded. 
Taylor, who admired the Apennines, was, it appears, 
“uncivil” to the Alps. “I pray to Heaven,” he said, “I 
may never see mountains of this sort again.” 

Some of the most vivid of Mr. de Vere’s memories relate to 
the Irish famine, and he tells an impressive story of the 
action taken by his elder brother, now Sir Stephen de Vere, 
at that period of distress. Not only did he encourage 
emigration, but he took a steerage passage for Canada with 
the men who had been labouring under his supervision on the 
public works. In those days the voyage took six weeks, and 
often much longer. On reaching Quebec fever broke out 
among the emigrants Sir Stephen had taken with him, and 
for eight months they received from him all the attention 
they could have had from a hospital nurse. The aim for 
which he had toiled was accomplished. He had had personal 
experience of the sufferings inflicted on steerage passengers, 
and his letter describing the misery of the voyage having 
been read in the House of Lords by Earl Grey, the 
“Passengers Act” wasamended. “It is impossible to guess,” 
Mr. de Vere writes, “how many thousand of emigrants may 
have been saved by this enterprise, for the enormous Irish 
emigration continued and increased for several years after 
the famine... .... The deaths on the voyage to Canada had 
at one time risen from five in the thousand to sixty in the 
thousand; and the deaths while the ships were in quarantine 
from one to forty in the thousand.” The poet’s modesty pre- 
vents him from recording his own exertions during that time 
of sorrow. 

The contents of the volume are very varied, and the writer 
passes readily from serious subjects to the lively anecdotes 
which savour of the Irish soil. One could wish that he had 
drawn a little more freely from the stores accumulated 
through a long life. Mr. de Vere has met so many famous 
men, has gained so many friends, has been open to so many 
influences, and has so wide a capacity for admiration and love, 
that the very worth of this volume makes us feel how readily 
the author might have made it worthier. Yet it would be 
ungrateful to complain that while possessing a full purse, 
he has not chosen to empty it, especially as a hint is thrown 
out in the preface that the deficiencies of the present volume 
may be remedied in another. The Recollections are likely to 
be widely read, for they will interest all readers. 





THE TWO ARNOLDS#* 
WE have read this volume with great pleasure. Though the 
author has nothing absolutely new to say about the work and 
character of Thomas Arnold, he gives an excellent summary 
of what has been said before. We could not do better than 
refer any one anxious to find a sound, practical estimate of 
that great teacher to Sir Joshua Fitch’s chapters. And about 
Matthew he has something to tell us which has not been put 
so plainly before. To this we shall recur hereafter. But our 
first duty, after expressing a general appreciation of the book, 
is to vindicate an old friend, now alas! no longer able to speak 





* Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their Influence on English Education. By 
Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A, LL.D, London: W. Heinemann, 
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for himself, against what seems to us an unjust charge. Sir 


Joshua Fitch writes :— 
“The truth is that the Arnoldian tradition which has become 
slowly evolved and has fixed itself in the minds of most English 
people, is based more upon Mr. Thomas Hughes’ romance, than 
upon the actual life as set forth in Stanley’s volumes. Tom 
Brown’s School Days is a manly and spirited book, and is pervaded 
throughout with a sense of humour, a sympathy with boyhood, 
and a love of righteousness and truth. The story is well and 
vigorously told, and has been deservedly admired. But as 
Matthew Arnold once said to me, it has been praised quite 
enough, for it gives only one side, and that not the best side, 
of Rugby school life, or of Arnold’s character. It leaves out of 
view, almost wholly, the intellectual purpose of a school. It 
gives the reader the impression that it is the chief business of a 
public school to produce a healthy animal, to supply him with 
pleasant companions and faithful friends, to foster in him courage 
and truthfulness, and for the rest to teach as much as the 
regulations cf the school enforce, but no more. It is to be feared 
that Hughes’ own boyhood was not spent with the best set at 
Rugby. There were in his time Lake, C. J. Vaughan, Arthur 
Stanley, Bradley, Lushington, the two Walronds, Matthew and 
Thomas Arnold, but of these, and of the intense intellectual 
strain in the sixth form and the upper schoolhouse set, and of the 
aims by which they were inspired, Hughes appeared to have little 
or no knowledge. His typical school-boy is seen delighting in 
wanton mischief, in sport, in a fight, and even in a theft from a 
farm-yard, distinguished frequently by insolence to inferiors, and 
even by coarseness and brutality, but not by love of work or by 
any strong interest in intellectual pursuits. It is after all a one- 
sided and very imperfect view of ethical discipline, which while it 
seeks to make a boy sensitive on the point of honour, refusing to 
‘blab’ or tell tales of a schoolfellow, is yet tolerant of ‘ cribs’ and 
‘vulguses’ and other devices by which masters could be hood- 
winked or deceived.” 
Now it is quite true that erroneous ideas about Arnold’s 
attitude with regard to athletics are common. And it is very 
likely that mistaken impressions of Tom Brown's School- 
days may have had something to do with originating them. 
But it is unfair to say that Thomas Hughes is in any 
way to blame. He did not pretend to draw a picture 
of the “intense intellectual strain in the sixth form and the 
upper schoolhouse set.” He did what was far more useful. 
He took a much more common type of young humanity 
than is suggested by the names which Sir Joshua enumerates. 
He took the average schoolboy, full of spirits, fond of 
pleasure and amusement, indifferent to learning, but moved 
by a certain rudimentary sense of duty. He showed how 
the lower nature in this boy was got under, the upper nature 
cultivated and strengthened. Tom was not what is commonly 
called a clever boy. “Intellectual stress” was not a thing 
in which he had any concern. But he was of the stuff out of 
which the Englishman who conquers the world is made. And 
Thomas Hughes saw that the greatness of the great school- 
master lay not in training this or that clever pupil to be a 
great scholar or thinker, but in raising the average boy toa 
higher level of purity, honesty, and truth. It is for such boys 
that the freedom of a public school may be either a curse or 
a blessing, according as he is taught to regard and to use it. 
It is quite true that Tom Brown and his fellows fight and rob 
hen-roosts and use cribs and the traditional vulguses. But 
does not Sir Joshua recollect that they rise above these 
things? It must be really from sheer forgetfulness or 
ignorance of the book which he is censuring, that he says 
these things. And did he never hear that Arthur was meant 
for Arthur Stanley? Of course the picture is idealised. 
Stanley could never have been put into the Rugby Eleven. 
But Arthur represents the influence of the intellectual boy 
onthe Tom Brown type, and it is nothing less than astonishing 
that Sir Joshua, with this most important element of the 
story before him, should have mentioned Arthur Stanley as 
one of the set of whom Hughes had little or no knowledge. 

On the crucial question of what should be the chief 
implement, so to speak, in the educator’s hand when he is 
working on the material which he has to shape, Sir Joshua 
Fitch has much that is interesting to say. Arnold, he writes, 
“may be said to belong to the pre-scientific era of educa- 
tional history.” Had he lived to see modern advances in 
science he would, it is probable, “ have revised his plans and 
seen the wisdom of recognising the claims of natural know- 
ledge as an integral part of a scheme of liberal education.” 
But he goes on to express his belief that the part so 
conceded would not have been allowed to become pre- 
dominant, that Arnold “would not have regarded any 
acquaintance with the material forces of Nature as good 
substitutes for the intellectual culture derived from classical 
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way towards satisfying those who desire to stand on the old 
ways. Science “should mean rather a sound method of 
investigating truth than the particular kind of trath which 
is subject to investigation.” So regarded, Arnold’s teachin, 
was eminently scientific. He always viewed the subjects a 
he taught in relation to knowledge and life generally, The 
“mere-fact system,” as he calls it in one of his letters, the 
prizing of information for its own sake, he despised. It jg 
the great objection to the teaching of physical science in 
schools that it is apt to degenerate into this. It passes the 
power of all but a very few boys—we might say of all but 
very few teachers—to take wide views of these provinces of 
knowledge. Their minds are overpowered by details, That 
Matthew Arnold agreed with his father in believing in the 
supreme importance of letters, language, and the discipline of 
thought Sir Joshua is careful to tell us. He held that man ig 
dwarfed by the contemplation of Nature, andelevated by thecon. 
templation of humanity. Some of the details of the old classical 
education have been given up. Latin verse is becoming one of 
the “lost causes” which even Oxford is unwilling to champion, 
There are times when, looking at the deplorable poverty of 
average results, one is tempted to think that even Latin is an 
unremunerative subject. But that education must be literary 
is a principle which it is impossible to abandon, and we are 
glad to find that Sir Joshua is on our side. 

Matthew Arnold’s claim to be included in a list of “ Great 

Educators” is doubtful, or hardly that. The resemblances 
which Sir Joshua Fitch points out between him and his father, 
important as they are, are characteristic of many besides these 
two. To insist on the formation of character as the great aim 
of education, to hold that “conduct is three-fourths of life,” 
to believe in letters and language as the best method of 
training, are articles in a creed received, we are happy to 
think, by many. Nevertheless we are glad that the two men 
are treated together. But for this, to mention one reason, we 
should hardly have had the vindication of Matthew Arnold’s 
work as an official which Sir Joshua Fitch, taking the point 
of view of a colleague, is able to make. He made no secret of 
the weariness which his duties as Inspector of Schools often 
caused, and grumbled not a little at the dull routine of work 
which they imposed. The public knows something abont his 
labours. His Reports have a literary charm about them 
which is not often found in documents of this kind. And 
when he was sent abroad on missions that were better 
suited to his peculiar gifts, his observations were embodied 
in books which will probably retain a permanent value 
even when the things which he describes have been changed 
out of all recognition. But what makes us especially thankful 
to Sir Joshua Fitch is the testimony that, in spite of all 
dissatisfaction and weariness, Matthew Arnold’s official 
work was done in an inspiring way. The schools he inspected, 
the teachers whose work he estimated, the managers whom he 
counselled, and the colleagues with whom he worked, felt the 
influence of a fine-natured man, whose keen insight and wide 
views had a certain illuminating power. One is glad to be 
assured that 4 man to whom the conception of duty wes s0 
much did not fail in faithfulness to it as far as his work 
as a public servant was concerned. 
In his last chapter our author digresses into criticisms and 
comparisons which do not, we think, add much to the value 
of the volume. In “In Memoriam” he sees a “rather 
helpless lament over an unforgotten but irrecoverable belief,” 
and “a weak faith trying to come to the aid of a weak 
doubt.” In Matthew Arnold, on the contrary, he sees 
“asane and manly recognition of the truth that while some 
changes in the form of men’s religious life are inevitable, the 
spirit and power of the Christian faith are sure to survive.” 
This comparison, setting it as it does the spiritual teaching of 
Matthew Arnold above that of Tennyson, seems to us curiously 
wide of the truth. But on his own subject Sir Joshua Fitch 
speaks with an authority which we are seldom disposed to 
question. 





THE FOUR LOST EMPIRES.* 

Mr. Frewen Lorp has hit upon a very happy idea for the 
purpose and construction of his book, and that is sweet and 
commendable in a writer at the present over-written day. 
Having done so, moreover, he has made a careful study of his 
interesting material, keeping always in view the point of 





* The Lost Empires of the Modern World: Essays in Imperial History. By 





studies,” and he adds a definition of science which goes a long 
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British expansion, as contrasted with the failures that other 
nations have experienced in the attempt to establish subject- 
Empires in the farther corners of the world. Portugal and 
Spain, France and Holland, are the four herald-Empires of 
English colonisation that have been selected for review. The 
most honoured place the author assigns to Portugal, attri- 
puting to the Portuguese the highest instinct of Imperial 
role, and motives of the most untainted order. John I. of 
Portugal, proud of his English alliance, named his eldest son 
after the third Edward of England, and of his five sons, 
who made their model of Henry the victor of Agincourt, 
“Henry the Navigator” was the greatest,—so-called though 
he never made a sea-voyage, but sat like Moltke in 
his tent, and thought out the expeditions which set out 
under his direction on the discovery of the route to India. 
He settled for this purpose at Sagres by Cape St. Vincent, 
the southernmost point of the kingdom, as Governor 
of the Algarves, and for forty years under his direction, 
“without charts, without soundings, ignorant alike of the 
climate and of the ocean-currents with which they would 
have to deal,” the men whom he guided “ put forth in open 
or half-decked boats into the Unknown.” Henry the Thinker, 
as Mr. Lord would have him called, was succeeded by John 
the Perfect—how quaintly the old epithets sound in our 
democratic ears—and John inherited to the full the dreams 
of discovery and of empire. His servants realised all the 
explorer’s delight, and reaped all the explorer’s reward. 
Thought was the foundation of the Portuguese Empire, and 
it collapsed mainly through the intrigues and enmity of the 
unscrupnlous and unfriendly neighbour, whose territory 
was separated from its own by no natural boundaries. As 
long as Castile and Arragon remained distinct Portugal 
had not much to fear; but as soon they became united 
through the memorable union of Ferdinand and Isabella it 
was certain that she would sooner or later become the 
subject of a Spanish attack. Moreover, Portugal had no 
swarming population hungering for outlets, which, with 
all deference to Mr. Lord, we take to be the true 
source and moral of our action in the whole matter. 
Thought may have been, as he thinks, the origin of the 
Portuguese Empire, ambition of the French, commerce 
of the Dutch, and lust and greed of the Spanish. We 
shrewdly suspect that the mainstay of the English spirit 
has been and is necessity, the mother of empire as well as 
of invention. At the present moment the whole population 
of Portugal does not exceed that of London, and Mr. Lord 
shows that four hundred years ago it would have been 
excessive to rate it at three millions, ‘of whom not one could 
be spared if their native land was to be properly cultivated 
and defended.” And through these reasons came the collapse 
of Portuguese enterprise, which the author declines to believe 
to have been “inevitable” any more than the many 
catastrophes for which that name commends itself to “the 
inevitable order of mind.” Much might have been done with 
Ormuz and with Goa, while the Brazilians were a neglected 
source of strength. They were “more Portuguese than the 
Portuguese,” and only asked for their share in the service of the 
Empire, to be entirely passed over in return by the Monarchs of 
the old country. Such lessons are, we may hope, bearing their 
fruit for ourselves at the present day. But after these things 
came the fatal fact that in 1536 the Inquisition was estab- 
lished at Lisbon. The author has an amusing story of 
having been once assured at Lisbon that there never was any 
such thing as the Inquisition, which was invented by the 
Protestants, like the Gunpowder Plot of Father Gerard’s 
belief. But we fear that there can be no doubt that it had a 
very serious existence indeed, and that, as Mr. Lord expresses 
it, it was socially and economically a rather serious blunder. 
Acting upon the Portuguese race, gentle and homely, and of 
too soft a fibre for the Imperial mould, it crushed their power 
into pieces when their Royal line grew weak. Under able 
Monarchs only had they been able to prosper. 


It is to the chapter on Spain, however, that the reader will 
turn with the most unquestioning interest, as in spite of 
himself the subject seems to have the greater fascination for 
Mr. Lord’s mind. The history of Spanish discovery has 
always been the same in its charm, now as when Prescott 
wrote his delightful trilogy, with Ferdinand and Cortez and 
Pizarro for its heroes. History may prove and disprove what 


discoverers to the world at large, as Cortez and Pizarro were 
the most typical of European captains in the West. Ruffians 
and adventurers, no doubt, if you will; especially the last, 
who reached the age of fifty before he was anything but the 
commonest of adventurers. But their very weaknesses of 
character, which made them what they were, made of them 
likewise the very heroes for romance, the favourite reading of 
the world for all time. The wicked Spaniards were the 
essence of romance, as the worthy Dutch were the essence of 
prose, and so they have become historical heroes in spite of 
fate and morality. For Mr. Lord has little enough that is 
good to say of the Spaniards, who, according to Mr. 
Swinburne— 





“ With red flame shod, 
Made accursed the name of Man, and thrice accursed 
The name of God.” 


It is a terrible indictment, and reads terribly again in the 
story before us. Cortez found in Mexico one of the most 
civilised of Empires, and with the strong hand destroyed it 
out of sheer lust of gain. So far had the Aztecs anticipated 
modern ideas, that their Judges were independent of the 
crown. The deadly custom of human sacrifice seemed out of 
keeping with the rest, and it was well that such a thing should 
go. But it was but another form of human sacrifice that the 
ruthless Spanish invader brought into their lives,—if, indeed, 
Maxim-guns can fairly be construed into anything very 
different. And nothing can exceed the mockery of the 
unhappy Inca, condemned to be burnt alive unless he would 
turn Christian, and in that case to be strangled. He chose 
the conversion in sheer terror of the stake, and was solemnly 
baptised first and throttled afterwards. For of a truth nothing 
in the world can be so strange as the Christian processes of 
civilisation, nothing in history so perplexing as its develop- 
ments. To this day the Moorish civilisation may almost be 
said to be the sole survival of civilisation in Spain. During 
all the prolonged droughts of the fertile districts of Malaga 
and Almeria the water-supply remains perfect through the 
system established by the Moors, while in wet and cultured 
England a frost breaks all the pipes and a temporary cessation 
of rain breeds a water-famine. Art and drainage were driven 
out with the Moors, who nevertheless seem to bave thriven as 
little on their own soil as the Spaniards to have prospered with- 
out them. In the perpetual struggle between the Infidel and 
the Crusader the advantages are so strongly balanced, and 
the advance so strangely perplexed, as to leave the student 
always in the same half-hearted mind, unless he decides to 
grasp for himself, as a central fact, that he must stand by 
Christianity through evil and through good report, and hold 
to the conviction that so only will all come right in the end. 
The recent attitude of “the Powers” in Europe towards 
Greece and Turkey has been, from that point of view, dis- 
tinctly and sternly retrograde, let Ministers persuade them- 
selves and others what they will of the exigencies of 
diplomacy and State. The struggle in Mr. Lord’s mind to 
believe in the best is interesting to watch, when he feels 
himself out of hope and patience over the methods of these 
colonising Empires and their cruel experiments on the corpora 
vilia of the older world. He is not without a pleasant humour 
over it sometimes, as when he quotes Keats’s famous sonnet 
about the “ wild surmise” of the Spaniards upon the peak in 
Darien, only to say that Cortez was a practical gentleman 
who never wildly surmised anything, and was at that moment 
doubtless occupied in thinking whether this would prove to 
be the whereabouts of the Pearl Islands, and if they would 
reward the looting. 

We have no space to do more than allude to the salient 
features of Mr. Lord’s book, which, whether we agree or not 
with his estimates of the various races with whom he deals, is 
one whic’ well rewards the reading. There is something 
always very interesting about the dash of French adventure, 
and something very dull about the processes of the commercial 
Republic whose fault was “giving too little and asking too 
much.” Morality and Propriety side with the last. Sym- 
pathy and even Affection cannot say nay to the other. M. 
Leroy Beaulieu is quoted for saying that for France colonisa- 
tion is a vital question; and that she must become a great 
African Power, or sink to a secondary Power in Europe. It 
is an eloquent comment upon the future of the Dark Con- 
tinent; but none the less we doubt with Mr. Lord if from the 
truest point of view France can ever become a second-rate 








it pleases, but Christopher Columbus remains the greatest of 


Power. We might almost go further, and doubt if anything 
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can ever really rob her of the lead. Her situation, her variety, 
her thrift, and her resource give her an undying leverage 
which all the poses and pans of an Emperor William cannot 
supply for Germany, and a lasting laurel-wreath must flourish 
about her literature’s unconquered and unconquerable charm. 
But more and more, as we read all the chapters of Mr. Lord’s 
story, do we realise the mastery of our own race in the fields of 
outer Empire. With all our faults and failings, we seem to have 
been born for it; and though nothing can be more provoking 
at times than the want of sympathy towards the natives in 
India, none the less it seems to grow more and more clear that 
while in the distant future they all look to emancipation, the 
necessity for our temporary rule grows clearer and clearer also. 
Where the Spaniards did nothing but destroy all the records 
they could come across, England preserves always all that she 
can find to preserve, as if she were a kind of steward rather 
than a master,—a sojourner, and not a Sovereign in the land, 
which seems to us at the heart of her position always. And 
when she has done her beneficent work, what can she do 
better than go, with all the darker world before her? We 
believe that some day she will have to do the same for Egypt, 
whether she will or no. For the races are all cast in their 
indefeasible moulds, and no amount of talk can change them. 
And so, after an interested survey, we take leave of a very 
interesting book, with refreshed memories of the household 
names of Clive and Warren Hastings, and wondering again 
and again at the old-world records of the ringing grooves of 
change. Le monde s’est fait vieux, indeed, since Cortez and 
Pizarro sailed the Spanish mains. And Spain is much less 
changed than anything. But Mr. Lord’s avowed partiality 
for the Portuguese is not the least novel and interesting 
feature of his work. 





TAINE’S JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE.* 
THIS very pleasant volume is the outcome of notes taken by 
the late Monsieur Taine in the course of journeys through 
France made in three successive years when the writer was 
acting as examiner of candidates for the military school of 
Saint Cyr. For some reason, which is not explained, the 
anonymous editor does not specify the precise dates of the 
notes; he says the reader must do that for himself. But 
facts mentioned in the course of the preface make it plain 
that they belong toa period antecedent to 1866. And so we may 
accept the book as a picture of provincial France thirty years 
ago,—that is to say, before the Franco-German War and the 
downfall of the Empire. It isa volume full of charm if we 
consider it only asaseries of delicate and vivid studies of 
French scenery. It abounds in delightful little pictures of 
country towns, quiet river districts, and bold seaboards. But 
that which makes it most interesting is not the picturesque 
handling of things external so much as the running accom- 
paniment of acute observation upon social conditions and 
characteristics. Taine declared himself an aristocrat in social 
tastes, and admitted that he was inclined to look at the world 
of modern France from a too uniformly pessimistic point of 
view; and it is fair to France and democracies in general, as 
well as to Monsieur Taine himself, to bear these confessions 
in mind, before giving ourselves up to the influence of his 
lamentations over the narrowness, the dullness, the monotony, 
and the mediocrity of life and character in a country flourish- 
ing under democratic institutions. He comes across “a con- 
siderable number of peasants and townsfolk at Le Mans, 
Noyen, Sablé, and other places,” and they all deepen his 
impression “that France is organised on behalf of these classes; 
and it is a melancholy result ” :— 

“A community is like a large garden; it is planned for peaches 
and oranges, or for carrots and cabbages. Our garden is planned 
entirely for cabbages and carrots. The ideal is that a peasant 
may eat meat, and that ury shoemaker, having made up his pile 
to three thousand francs a year, may send his son to the Law 
School. But men who distinguish themselves never rise to 
eminence. The utmost that they get is a cross, a modest compe- 
tence; their income just prevents them from starving. Colonel L., 
who entered the Polytechnic at sixteen, and left it second on the 
list, has served forty-four years, and has a pension of four 
thousand francs. Imagine such a case in England!” 

We certainly cannot imagine such a case in England. Bat 
then the English Colonel would have come from a different 
class from that of the French Colonel, to whom a pension of 
four thousand francs means not only a sufficiency according to 
habits of his kind, but a position of much greater social the 





Pee, 
dignity than that to which he was born. However, our sym 
pathies are, on the whole, much in accord with Taine’s obie i 
tions to the country “planned for cabbages and carrots,” We 
appreciate the rights of the humbler vegetables to grow bel 
are sorry to see them crowding out the peaches and oranges 
It is good that the peasant should eat meat and the shoe. 
maker make his modest pile and send his son to the Law 
School. But when a country is entirely populated by people 
who are engaged either in making or administering modest 
piles, there is danger that the more liberal virtues and 
inspiring ideals of human nature will drop ont; and this 
when it happens, is a national misfortune much greater than 
the individual misfortune of having to live on a niggardly 
pension after forty-four years of distinguished military service, 
According to Taine, one virtue that had disappeared from 
the provincial town life of France thirty years ago was 
hospitality. Upon this point he had some interesting cop. 
versation with an American Colonel whom he met at the 
foundry at Ruelle, where some of the better results of the 
democratic system were to be observed :— 

“T noted a few interesting facts. The workmen earn from 
twenty-six to fifty sous a day; half of them have accumulated 
some property, from fifteen to fifty thousand francs, perhaps a 
little carriage, but generally a house. An American Colonel who 
was visiting the place said to me: ‘ That is the best of France; they 
are better off than their fellows in any other country. Above all 
they do not dream of leaving the ranks,’ ” , 
Upon which Taine remarks :— 


“It is the southern aristocratic type all over; and he is right, 
These people have acquired their ideal since the Revolution—a 
patch of land. Their ambition does not rise beyond it; an 
occasional good dinner, and no very heavy taxes. France is 
made for them.” 

But then they come to the reverse side of the picture—the 
life of the townspeople shut off from the world by the con. 
tented enjoyment of narrow means :—“ Their life has no 
amplitude, no connecting links. You might compare them to 
so many little jars of stagnant water. No one is in full evi- 
dence.” This comparison of the contented bourgeois toa little 
jar of stagnant water is delightful; it makes one realise the 
hopeless dulness of the situation so completely,—the deadlock 
of content, with no stimulating springs of ambition, emulation, 
no impulse of generous sympathy, not even the pressure of 
uncomfortable poverty, to cause an overflow and a mingling 
of the waters :— 

“The Colonel [it is still the American Colonel] says that our 
manners here are peculiar to ourselves. Frenchmen’s doors are 
closed to foreigners, except for a few compulsory receptions of 
persons high in office. What a contrast to English and American 
hospitality! In the United States you bring a letter of introduction 
to a single person, and before the day is over you receive a score 
of visiting cards; the American has been exhorting his friends to 
see you, and already twenty hospitable homes are open to you. 
‘All we know of France is Paris,’ says the Colonel ; and that is 
true. Even at Paris we draw the line at verbal politeness. There 
is half-an-hour’s pleasant conversation, and that is all. Recep- 
tions are impossible ; life is too full of occupation, our houses are 
too small, and our manner of living too restricted. At the utmost 
we take our guest to a restaurant; we mistrust ourselves, and 
lock up our minds. Hospitality is an aristocratic virtue.” 

This declaration that hospitality in an aristocratic virtue has a 
ring of naive satire, coming as it does in the summing up of 
a conversation between an American and a Frenchman. But 
after all America, though democratic in its institutions, is as 
far as possible from having realised the democratic ideal of 
equality. An aristocracy of wealth may be in some respects a 
vulgar parody of the true aristocratic ideal, but it is one that 
preserves at least the ancient principle of inequality; and not 
only preserves it, but tempers it, by making hospitality and 
other forms of generous social exchange possible. 


Again and again Taine returns to the same theme, ringing, 
however, many instructive variations upon it. Here 1s 4 
passage suggested by a visit to Rheims :— 


“The prevailing characteristic of French provincial life, such 
as our constitution makes it, is that men have no occupation. 
They begin with a keen scramble, and then grow torpid. It isa 
sort of animal hybernation. France is, and will continue to be, 
democracy, impelled by men who write, and controlled by officials. 
The influence of men of understanding is transient, and only skin- 
deep, for want of a stable proprietary class. Rural landowners 
have nothing to do but to look after their own possessions. Some 
few have an outlet in the Socicty of St. Vincent de Paul; others 
lend books through the village libraries, and visit the schools. But 
they are not men of action; they have no true initiative. They 
fade out of sight, grow morose, and complain that the Govern- 
ment suppresses them; that they have nothing in which they 





* Journeys through France. By H. Taine. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


can take a part, either individually or in association. They can- 
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not start a new sect, or & political agitation. The sanction of the 
State was needed before the Society of St. Vincent de Paul could 
be established, and it is purely charitable, with no other qualiti- 
cation than that of being a Catholic communicant. The effect of 

rovincial life is to attenuate the individual, to exhaust his 

; faculties in little whims and trifling duties ; for women, cookery, 

domestic arrangements, the kitchen-garden, the prevention of 
waste, the tending of flowers, the making of artificial flowers, 
crucifixes and boxes, paying calls, and gossiping like a revolving 
wheel, attending church and telling their beads; for men, the 
café, the club, the dinner of many courses. The main point is to 
kill time, whether your calling is to be a magistrate, to play cup 
and ball, or to whip a trout-stream. It is vocation enough to 
manage your property and husband your estate; you become a 
slave to your house or to your garden, and indulge yourself with a 
game of dominoes or a glass of beer at the café,” 
Another aspect of provincial France upon which Taine 
founded many of his carnets de voyaye was the influence 
of clericalism. Clericalism and Liberalism — the borné 
Liberalism of democratic ideals and the formal religiousness 
inculcated by a sensual and unimaginative official hierarchy— 
he recognised as the two powers holding the life of France in 
adull equipoise of mediocrity. But he recognised also that the 
presence of a religion of lively faith would have introduced a 
finer spirit into the life of the provinces :— 

“Religion owes much of its power in the country to the fact of 
its being an occupation, a mechanical exercise which gets through 
acertain number of hours; and the power of the clergy consists 
in their being a class of officials; as for mysticism, it is for a 
small number of sickly or select souls, one in thirty at tho 
outside.” 

And again :— 

“Tt is a special characteristic of the Church in France that it 
isa temporal institution and a machinery of government. The 
religious sentiment properly so-called, ihe moral, mystic, artistic 
feeling, such as one sees in Germany, in Italy,and in England, is 
almost non-existent, and at best spasmodic.” 

Bat after all the book is notall carping. Though Monsieur 
Taine, travelling from busy, feverish Paris through the stag- 
nant provinces, found much to vex his cultivated imagina- 
tion, he found also much to fill Lim with aspirations after a 
life externally identical with that of the retired bourgeois and 
affluent peasant whose narrowness irritated him. Douai, in 
particular, which he visited three times, filled him with the 
desire to pitch his tent there, and realise an ideal existence of 
which the details are those of a picture painted on the spot :— 

“A house of one’s own, a house of glazed bricks...... It 
should have wide windows, looking out on a line of poplars, and 
a stream close by, with well-gravelled banks, where one might 
walk every day at five in the afternoon. A nice, good-complexioned 
wife, not too lean, placid and shapely, unfolding like a tulip ina 
flower-pot, and never disturbing my calm. Servants should wait 
on us, without any fuss, punctual to a minute. They should not 
be scolded, they would never rob one; they should have plenty 
to eat, go to bed at nine, be quite contented with their lot. The 
master, too, should go to bed at nine, have a clean shirt every day, 
a little green carriage, a sanded cellar, full of old Burgundy; he 
should entertain his friends; his house and wearing linen should 
be got up to perfection ; well-cut transparent wine-glasses, with 
fine stems, and of good patterns, soft-toned china and bright 
earthenware, should make my table shine. We should not pine 
for witty conversation; the dinner should be so good that it 
would be pleasure enough simply to eat it.” 

It isa very pretty picture of a contented life of retirement, 
bat as Monsieur Taine would have been very well aware, its 
effect in the book is one of gentle irony. The friends enter- 
tained at that dainty table where the fare was so good that 
the host forgot to pine for witty conversation, would perhaps, 
if they happened to be brilliant literary men from Paris 
travelling on Government employment, find it all irritatingly 
dull, sleepy, and monotonous, and might not impossibly 
record in their notebooks just such criticism as Taine him- 
self makes upon the ménage of the old friend he called on at 

Douai, whose wife received him in the coloured apron in 

which she had been cooking in the kitchen, and explained the 

situation thus :— 

; “Tlive my life indoors. My husband scolds me for it, but I tell 

um that he likes his food well cooked. He wants me to go into 

Society, but I have been nowhere for three years. It fatigues me; 

rma there is so much to do in a house with two children. .... . 
h, he shall not go to Paris; I put down my foot against that. 


We should be too uncomfortable there; we are going to stay 
Where we are.” 





LADY HOWARD OF GLOSSOP’S AMERICAN TOUR.* 


It may be doubted if, since the death of Marianne North, 
any traveller has felt the ecstasy of travel so keenly, or 


* Journal of a Tour in the United States Canad i i 
\ da,and Mexico, B nefred, 
y Howard of Glossop. London: Sampson Low and Co. ‘i ailesaesaii 








expressed that ecstasy with such gusto, as has Lady Howard 
of Glossop in this delightful “ whirlpool rapid” of a volume. 
Indeed, even Miss North seems occasionally tame beside her 
successor. Take, for example, what she says of Niagara in 
the first volume of her charming Recollections of a Happy 
Life:—*“The falls far outstretched my grandest ideas. They 
are enormous, the banks above and below wildly and richly 
wooded with a great variety of fine trees, tangles of vine and 
Virginian creeper over them, dead stumps, skeleton trees, and 
worn rocks white with lichens; the whole setting is grand, 
and the bridges are so cobwebby that they seem by contrast 
to make the falls more massive. From my home I could 
walk along the edge of the cliff over the boiling green waters 
all the way to the falls, and if they had not been there 
at all, I would willingly have stayed to paint the old trees 
and water alone.” Compare this with Lady Howard’s:— 


“On the farther side of the bridge you pass, midst lovely 
shrubs, to a point overlooking the central Fall, the beauty and 
glory of which defies description. You are deafened yet fasci 
nated; rainbowy clouds and showers flit round you, and the 
dancing billows, having danced to the edge full of life and joy, 
take one sudden despairing plunge into the seething abyss below, 
with wild sounds of mingled thunder and shrieking wailing; 
whirling currents and rushes of air fighting rushes of water—a 
pandemonium of mad rush and sound! This is perhaps, from 
above, the grandest and loveliest view of all; but leave it at last 
one must, and you proceed to drive or walk all over the Goat 
Island, through its groves of trees and park-like expanse, till, at 
the farther end, you pass, by bridges, from lovely rocky wooded 
isle to iske—the ‘three sisters’ and ‘little brother’; and crossing 
between, suddenly come upon the sight of sights, the indescribably 
superb, gigantic towering flow of the glorious Canadian rapids! 
They come with a mountainous, swirling, tumultuous rush, com: 
pressed into the rocky narrows. Looking up the river you see a wide 
far-spreading expanse of apparent sea, with long unbroken lines of 
foaming giant waves, stretching from distant shore to shore, away 
into dim unfathomed distance—line after line of breaking foam. 
Nearer and nearer the billows roll, till, close before you, they rise 
and gather and swirl into one gigantic purple-blue, compressed, 
mad, furious rushing wave, and plunge between the narrowing 
rocks with appalling deafening roar, and not-to-be-resisted 
upward dash of foam, with a velocity of thirty miles an hour, 
plunging, bolting, past you, behind you, out of sight till with wild 
thundering yell of fury, they reach their fate, the Fall. And this 
goes on for ever!” 


There is rapture here, but not mere rhetoric. It is the 
rapture of simplicity and of suddenly but naturally aroused 
astonishment. We had marked a dozen other passages illus- 
trative of the perfectly sincere enthusiasm of Lady Howard, 
but space will allow us to give but one description of the 
sensations produced by crossing one of the slight American 
railway-bridges :— 


“ Wesoon moved on, the scene every moment more inexpressibly 
beautiful; but the track risky and dangerous, along narrow rocky 
ledges with not an inch to spare, edging frightful precipices ; across 
long unprotected trestle-bridges with the sensation of a tight-rope 
in the air, till we come to the famous and truly awful Barranca 
de Métlac, across which, over the broad glistening river Métlac 
deep down below, the track describes a horse-shoe on a bridge 
100 feet high, of nine spans on a curve of 323 feet radius—along 
the dizzy and unprotected summit of which the train carefully 
creeps at the slowest of snail’s pace—the slim and slender sup- 
ports of the narrow erection swaying and vibrating visibly under 
the strain of its heavy weight; a real mauvais quart d'heure for 
persons with or without nerves! At last it is passed, and on we 
go, winding like a snake up the steep barranca; silvery cascades 
and crystal streams on every side shaded by delicate ferns, lovely 
foliage and flowery creepers ; till we find ourselves on the summit 
of the gorge in a fairy valley of dazzling green—its exquisite 
verdure and idyllic loveliness, the more lovely for the wild ranges 
of beetling crag and huge precipitous mountain that encircle it— 
its northern rocky mass towering to the heavens, crowned by 
that mighty silver dome whose far-off mysterious radiant beauty 
seemed like some distant dreamy presentment of the long ago 
visioned ‘Great White Throne.’” 


When Lady Howard and “her brother G.” crossed the 
Atlantic in the great Cunard liner ‘Lucania’ in the autumn 
of 1894 they had no special mission. They went to see, to 
admire, and to sketch, and they adhered to their programme. 
Lady Howard, therefore, does not profess to supply the 
British public with much that is new as to the moral and 
intellectual phenomena of the North American Continent. 
As, indeed, she makes her rapid survey of Canada, Colorado, 
Arkansas, California, Mexico, Florida, New Orleans, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, closing with a glance at Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, one wonders 
that she has time to do anything else but burst out into 
ejaculations of surprise and admiration. At the same time, 
having keen powers of observation and an excellent memory, 
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she is able to throw new light on old subjects. Here, for 
example, is Mormonism in a fresh light. Lady Howard 
attended service in the monstrous, ungainly Tabernacle of 


Salt Lake City :— 


“The organ pealed forth magnificently, and several hymns, a 
little in the ‘ Salvation’ style, were thundered forth from at least 
8,000 throats, all in unison and perfectly good tune—the effect 
exceeding grand. After that first one, then another occupant of 
the platform uprose and discoursed a few words of extempore 
prayer and exhortation, then sat down again; and an unhappy 
member of the congregation, who had prepared for no such thing, 
was solemnly invited to mount the platform and preach a sermon 
to the assembled ‘saints.’ Evidently in a state of great per- 
turbation, and most desirous to decline the invitation, but 
apparently not daring to refuse, he obeyed, and after a great 
deal of hesitation said, in a lachrymose and complaining voice, 
‘Well, he did think it was hard, and he believed it was the 
practice of the Mormon Church alone—for all other Churches 
carefully chose and trained their preachers—that an unimportant 
and unpretending member of the congregation who came to the 
Tabernacle solely for the purpose of being himself instructed, 
should be set up on high on Zion to teach the assembled saints 
that which he did not understand himself; any way, not as a 
preacher should; and it was harder still on those before him to 
be called upon to listen to one so unlearned as himself; and he 
did think it was not for the good or for the credit of the latter- 
day saints that their doctrines should be set forth by any chance 
member, as devoid of eloquence as of knowledge. He guessed 
this was not the way to raise the Mormon faith in the eyes of 
Gentile strangers. All other Churches set forth their best and 
most learned men to preach—only the Mormons had this foolish 
custom.’ This, repeated over and over again in varied words, 
formed the gist of his ‘sermon’ for half an hour at least, till an 
impatient Elder sprang up and said he guessed they’d heard 
enough of that; he hadn’t much to say himself, but he would 
just inform the Gentiles present that the special feature of 
the Mormon faith which set it on high above all others, was 
its glorious doctrine of ‘ Redemption after death’ and ‘ Vicarious 
Baptism of the dead,’ by which it was enabled to circumvent the 
powers of darkness. Upon this he harped and shrieked and 
gesticulated, till happily the grand organ suddenly pealed forth 
once more one or two magnificent fugues splendidly played, after 
which an anthem, well sung by the choir on the platform, and a 
kind of blessing, dispensed by the high priest, brought the 
proceedings to an end, and the vast crowd dispersed.” 


Here, certainly, we have a comic picture of Mormonism at 
work which differs very much from the commonplace view. 


As was to be expected, the splendour of Mexican scenery and 
the romance of Mexican history have a great attraction for 
Lady Howard. She repeats at full length the story of the 
Spanish Conquest, and she is not unmindful of the sad tragedy 
of Maximilian. She justifies the execution of him by Juarez on 
the ground that the same rigour had been observed by the 
enemy in the case of innumerable guerilla chiefs and leaders 
of the Republicans. A magnificent mausoleum has been 
erected to Juarez in the cemetery of San; Fernando, and “ the 
love with which the Mexicans regard the memory of this 
artificer of their independence is shown by the innumerable 
trophies and flags and wreaths of immortelles and daily fresh 
flowers, with which the mausoleum and marble spaces rouud 
the tomb are covered.” Colorado, Florida, and Mexico 
rather spoil the traveller for tame regions and still tamer 
towns; hence it is, perhaps, that Lady Howard’s descriptions 
of New York, Washington, and Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston—which, however, she visited in intensely cold weather 
that culminated in a blizzard—are comparatively prosaic 
and matter-of-fact. The most notable, indeed, of her observa- 
tions of these towns regards the dominance of French ideas 
over the American middle-class mind at the present time. 
French art of every variety is to be found in the art galleries. 
As for fashions— 

“ Newport (Rhode Island), as every one knows, is the Trouville 

of the States, the summer-resort of the fine fleur of American 
‘ Society people,’ who have erected a series of the most charming 
villas, many of them gorgeous palaces which they affectedly call 
‘cottages,’ and where the elaborate bathing establishments and 
beaches necessitate innumerable changes of equally elaborate 
French toilettes and bathing costumes, and where the fashionable 
belles of the ‘ Four Hundred’ vie with each other as to who shall 
wear the extremest number of Parisian ‘confections’ of the 
costliest and most ravishing description.” 
Altogether Lady Howard’s book is one of the most en- 
thusiastic, sincere, and informing, as well as one of the least 
pretentious, that have been published about that North 
American Continent which, in spite of portentous railway 
enterprise, is quite as much of a miracle, and very nearly as 
much of a mystery, as it was in the days of Columbus. 
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The Boy’s Own Annual. (56 Paternoster Row.)—The long serial 
stories of this volume, contributed as they are by such well-known 
writers as Mr. Henty, Dr. Gordon Stables, Mr. David Ker amon: 
others, we have commonly other opportunities of noticing, It om 
suffice to say at present that it is as well furnished with them a 
usual. We are inclined to attach at least as much value to the 
miscellaneous contents. Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci is a compliment which has been often paid, we do not doubt 
to the periodical before, but it will not be unwelcome again, The 
“Interviews” are, of course, a prominent feature; and as the 
editor’s views of “people worth knowing” are sufficiently broag 
we have found them of wide and varied interest. Then there pe 
articles on serious things and on sport, hints for collectors of all 
kinds of natural objects, curios, &c. We found the “ Virgilian 
Oracle” a very amusing paper. The Macaulay parody, “ Kalends 
Apriles,” is sufficiently clever. There are some useful and well. 
informed articles on fishing. One of the best kinds—chub-fishing 
in winter—might well have had a more particular description, 
Given favourable circumstances—and it must be confessed that 
they do not often come in complete combination—there are few 
things better. We can repeat with no less emphasis than before 
our hearty appreciation of The Boy’s Own Annual. With this 
we will also mention, according to custom, the sister publication, 
The Girl’s Own Annual (same publishers). This magazine 
always seems tous to make a successful combination of the old 
and the new. What an accomplished creature ; how clever in art 
and letters on the one hand, in dressing, cooking, nursing, on the 
other, the girl would be who should take in all the counsels of 
these very well-filled pages! We notice among the practical 
papers one on “ Book-binding.” This deals, and very properly, 
with the process as it is carried out in regular establishments; 
but some plain directions for the rough binding of papers, 
pamphlets, &c., such as any one might execute, would be useful. 
Among the literary papers we see one especially good by Mr. 
Frederick Langbridge on “ Literary Infanticide.” Young readers 
cannot have better nourishment for the mind than such wise 
criticisms as this. 

The Rosebud Annual, 1898. (James Clarke and Co.)—The 
pictures are, as usual, very good. The verse might be better. 
Even the quite young children for whom the Annual is intended 
know the difference between good and bad. 

We have received from Messrs, Service and Paton new editions 
of Hypatia, by Charles Kingsley; and in the series of “The 
English Illustrated Library” Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mortality, 
with sixteen illustrations by Sidney Paget, and The Pirate, 
similarly illustrated by C. J. Sullivan. 

The Bear’s Kingdom: a Fairy Tale. By Eva C. Rogers. (S.S.U.) 
—Doris is one of the numerous “ Alice in Wonderland” family. 
We are not sure that we do not like her better when she is re- 
deeming captive bats and nestling swallows with her goods and 
chattels than when she is having marvellous adventures in the 
“ Bear's Kingdom.” It is but a poor reward for her goodness to 
have all these terrifying experiences. Adventures in Toyland, 
By Edith King Hall. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. (Blackie 
and Son.)—If the volume noticed above reminds us of “ Lewis 
Carroll,” so this suggests Hans Christian Andersen. A little girl 
has the good luck to wander into a toyshop (kept by her cousin) 
at the psychological moment when a marionette is enjoying the 
opportunity of talking to a mortal, which comes to all dolls once 
in their lives. The stories which the marionette tells are fairly 
good; but the illustrations are quite admirable. The “ Farthing 
Doll” as she turns away with a blush from the “ Grocer ” is perfect. 
Fun in the Animal World. Humorous Pictures by Munich 
Artists. (H. Grevel and Co.)—These pictures are decidedly good. 
It would be interesting to know their date. The “Champion 
Bicyclist” is flying from a lion on one of the “ bone-shakers” 
of seven or eight years ago.—Another volume of a similar kind, 
and also “made in Germany,” is Zoology up to Date, by Kate 
Schénberger (same publishers), “Thirty Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
from Human and Animal Life.” These are not less humorous 
than the animal pictures, and, we are inclined to think, more 
effective. It would not be easy to match “A Lovely Tie—Real 
Silk,” where a cat is admiring herself and her new acquisition 
in the glass. 

Sizty Years a Queen: the Story of Victoria’s Reign. Told by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. (Harmsworth Brothers.)—Sit 
Herbert Maxwell has done his work very well. It was a thing 
easy to do in a way, so abundant is the material and so readily 
made intelligible. But it was not at all easy to do with any kind 
of distinction. There isthe matter of detail, for instance. Not 











much is possible, for has not the story of sixty years—years of aa 
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Empire, let it be remembered, that covers a quarter of the world 
—to be told in four times as many pages ? Yet details are abso- 
lutely essential if the picture is to be living and effective. Here 
skilful choice, the fixing on just the right thing, comes in. Then 
tact and taste were wanted; the writer had to steer between a 
colourless neutrality and a too vivid partisanship. A chronicle 
was not wanted, nor an essay. In short, it is much easier to say 
what such a book should not have been than what it should. 
Anyhow the writer has achieved a considerable practical success. 
In this he has been much helped by the abundance of excellent 
illustrations. In this respect the facilities given him have been 

t, The book has, we are told, been “illustrated chiefly from 
the Royal collections.” It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the value and interest of the pictures thus brought together. Of 
all the Jubilee productions there is none that for completeness 
can quite match this. 

A Polar Eden. By Charles R. Kenyon. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.)—Erik Stephenson and Dick Grahame, with the assistance of 
an old savant, Mr. Sylvester, fit up a ship which is to reach the 
North Pole. Everything that can possibly be wanted is provided, 
even to the comicIrishman. And the Pole is reached. Of course 
there are difficulties and dangers in going and returning. There 
is a Maelstrom, for instance, worse than our old friend of the 
Lofoden Islands ; but what they find is worth a little trouble, as 
readers will acknowledge. It is an old fancy this of the Happy 
Land beyond the north wind, from Herodotus’s Hyperboreans 
onwards, and Mr. Kenyon does as well with it as most of his 
predecessors. 

Skeleton Reef. By Hugh St. Leger. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—The brave boy who fights the bully of the school on behalf of a 
victim, thrashes him, and is unjustly punished for his chivalry 
has hard lines; but when, having gone to sea, he meets the said 
bully in command of a pirate-slaver, le has the right to complain 
of fortune. One thing, however, he cannot complain of, and that 
is a lack of incident in his life. His adventures are of the most 
stirring kind; again and again he is on the very brink of Styx, 
winds up with being hanged, and yet is not a penny the worse. 


The Carrier’s Cart. By Catherine E. Mallendaine. (S.P.C.K.) 
-A pretty story this of patience and faithfulness rewarded. 
George Jolliffe makes room in the “carrier’s cart” for a young 
woman and her five-year-old girl. Out of this grows the tale 
which Miss Mallendaine tells us. We would counsel the author 
to get some person moderately well acquainted with money 
matters to look over such passages as concern this topic. Mr. 
Garland is represented as one who is wrapped up in business, 
thinking and talking of little else. He makes a moderate in- 
dependence, and yet, when in the development of the plot it is 
uecessary to bring about his ruin, we are told that, “ ashamed of 
his own ignorance of business details, he had long ago given up 
asking the meaning of any document he was called upon to sign.” 
Nothing could be more unlikely. 


Seaton Court. By Maude Carew. (S.P.C.K.)—The overworked 
and admirable parish clergyman with a very numerous family is a 
property that should belong to Miss Yonge. Miss Carew, how- 
ever, makes good use of it, proprie communia dicit. Little 
“Grizzly” Fleming is a delightful creature; Alwyn Dumaresq 
is an interesting boy; the tutor, Mr. Somerville, is drawn in a 
few characteristic lines; the arbitrary Miss Dumaresq is more 
conventional, An interesting, well-written story is made up out 
of these and other materials. 


In Lincoln Green. By the Rev. E. Gilliat. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This story, with its quarter-staff fights, its Robin Hood, and its 
Ceur-de-Lion, inevitably recalls “Ivanhoe.” But Mr. Gilliat is 
no imitator of Scott. His conception of the Sherwood outlaw is 
not the same as that of the great master, for he conceives him as 
really Robert of Huntingdon and an ill-treated nobleman, who is 
restored to his rights when the lion-hearted Richard secures his 
own again. He also differs from Scott in giving life to Robin’s 
great enemy, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and in making a genuine 
Personage—a good wife and mother—of Maid Marian. Mr. 
Gilliat is thoroughly successful with the adventures, both by land 
and by sea, which he gives to his heroes; they are interesting, 
but not too sensational. It was an excellent idea also to place 
the son of the outlaw at the same school with the son of the 
Sheriff. It is hardly necessary to say that Little John and the 
indomitable Miller live and move with as much reality as Robin 
and Marian. Altogether, In Lincoln Green, which is beautifully 
Printed and illustrated, must be regarded as the best representa- 


pee So the times of Robin Hood which has yet been given specially 
or boys. 


Ninety-Eight, Edited by Patrick C. Faly. (Downey and Co.) 
—To such Irishmen as contemplate the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 this story ought to be 
Welcome. It purporta to be “the recollections of Cormac Colin 








O’Connor Faly (late Colonel in the French service) of that awfus 
period,” which have been “collected and edited by his grandson, 
Patrick C. Faly, Attorney-at-Law, Buffalo, N.Y.;” and as old Faly 
declaimed at the very end of his long life his hatred of England, 
the spirit in which he writes may readily be conceived. As the 
book, however, is an honest attempt at historic realism, and 
reproduces the military movements and political intrigues of a 
very stormy period, it may be read with profit by many be- 
sides modern “patriots.” Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Napper 
Tandy, and Bagenal Harvey, live again in these pages, but 
we confess that they are not quite so distinctly flesh-and- 
blood as they might be. The next best character in the 
book, indeed, after the hero, is Miss Doyle, “the most beautiful 
girl in the world,” bright-eyed, high-spirited, and intensely 
Irish. The story of her adventures, which close, of course, in 
tragedy, the “ butchery of New Ross,” and the illusive victory of 
The Races of Castlebar is told with great power and spirit. 


Afloat with Nelson. By Charles H. Eden. (John Macqueen.)— 
We learn from the preface to this volume that it is the first of a 
series in which it is proposed to commemorate the patriotic 
services of the great British Admirals. The idea is an excellent 
one, and the first volume, of which Lord Nelson is the (historical) 
hero, is certain to fascinate the boys for whom no doubt, in the 
first instance at all events, it is written. It opens well witha 
smuggling adventure. Then the boy who is supposed to tell the 
story finds himself in the presence and under the command of 
Sir Horatio Nelson, and so is enabled to fight over again the 
battles of the Nile, the Baltic, and Trafalgar. In Stephen 
Croucher, who is a traitor to his friends the smugglers, to. 
England, and even to the Frenchmen to whom he deserts, and 
who possesses as many lives as a cat, we have an admirable, and 
admirably drawn, villain. There is plenty not only of sea- 
fighting, but of other adventures as well, for the boy-hero gets 
shipwrecked on Italian shores, where he makes the acquaintance 
both of his future wife and of a picturesque bandit and patriot 
bearing the Byronic name of Beppo. Here and there, too, as 
in his sketch of a comic but rather “superior” sailor, Mr, Eden 
shows himself to be possessed of a Marryatish humour, Alto- 
gether Afloat with Nelson is a book that boys will gloat over. 


Gerald and Dolly. By D’Esterre. (Nisbet and Co.)—These 
“two small people” are sufficiently amusing on paper. In real 
life they must have been distracting. The humours of children 
make excellent fun when they are used as interludes, as Henry 
Kingsley does in “ Ravenshoe;” a whole volume of them is a. 
little trying. Still, the book contains some fairly good fun. 


Lady Rosalind. By Emma Marshall. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
—We have here one of those stories which Mrs. Marshall delights 
to tell, of a proud young Englishwoman, whose nature is 
disciplined by misfortune—for which, however, she is not to 
blame—and who, although it is not her destiny to be married, 
finds a measure of happiness in dignified spinsterdom. Lady 
Rosalind Penfold has, indeed, a good deal to “try” her, especially 
in the double life led by her father before his death, and which 
involves his family in mishaps of more kinds than one. But 
her character is equal to the surmounting of them all, even to the 
discovery that not her brother Geoffrey, but her crippled cousin 
Bernard, is her father’s successor and the Earl of Penbury. She 
is well drawn, as are also Sir William Henderson, whom she 
might, and perhaps ought to, have married ; the odious Mrs. 
Mackenzie, whose mission it is to spring a mine upon Lady 
Rosalind and her relatives; and Geoffrey, who by a happy 
marriage makes up for the loss—which is but temporary after 
all—of his title. And yet Mrs. Marshall takes a most un- 
conscionable time in telling her story; her narrative is here 
and there prolix to dreariness. 


The Rover’s Quest. By Hugh St. Leger. (W.and R. Chambers.) 
—This is a pleasant story of salt-water adventures, treasure- 
finding, and, as a consequence, happy marriages ; nor is it any the 
less pleasant that it runs on somewhat familiar lines. The poor 
young man, Noel Hamilton, that goes to sea with a fidus Achates, 
or, rather, guardian angel, in the person of Sam Port, who has 
been befriended by Noel’s father, looks like an old friend, and of 
course we have often had, especially in fiction intended for boys, 
lively tales of brutal mates, mutinous crews, and hairbreadth 
escapes from shipwreck. Mr. St. Leger, however, contrives to 
invest this tolerably old story with a great deal of freshness, in 
the way both of plot and of description, and it is literally true 
that there is not a dull page in his book. The story of Mr. 
Simpson, the owner of the barque ‘ Rover,’ has a romance and a 
tragedy all its own. 


Mona St. Claire. By Annie E. Armstrong. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—This is a bustling and readable story, first of the 
troubles—chiefly about dresses and small expenses—and then of 
the social triumphs, of a family of girls whose father, although | 
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the Hon. Hugh St. Claire and the son of Lord Orme, is in 
straitened circumstances, and finds it difficult to lead a quite 
“ genteel” existence. Mona, although her “nervous system” is 
not in the best condition, and she is a bit of a somnambulist, is the 
good genius of the family and the good girl of the story. She 
gives material help to her rather undeserving brother, a young 
officer always in difficulties, and when through the death of her 
grandfather she gets command of money she is enabled to gratify 
what may fairly be termed her “ philanthropic instincts,” and to 
establish a convalescent home. At the same time, the ordinary 
reader of this story will probably prefer to Mona’s earnestness 
the chatter and frivolity of her more “worldly” sisters Irene, 
Daphne, and Hilda. Mona St. Claire is an excellent series of 
studies of a not uncommon kind of family. 


Icelandic Fairy Tales. Translated and edited by Mrs. A. W. 
Hall. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—In her preface to this 
interesting and handsome addition to the now large literature 
of Norse legends Mrs. Hall admits that she has had a good deal 
to do in the way of toning down the stories she gives, as many of 
them were “somewhat crude and rough for juvenile reading.” 
Nor, of course, can it be said that the heroes and heroines of these 
stories differ very materially from the heroes and heroines of 
others. There are of course terrible giants, some of them good- 
natured, but most of them bad at heart, and there are princes and 
princesses always in trouble. But, as Mrs. Hall points out, 
“‘ whereas in most southern legends it is always the prince who 
delivers the princess and performs the heroic and valorous deeds, 
in these tales it is for the most part the young princess or peasant 
maiden who undergoes all the hardships and trials, and after 
countless dangers rescues the prince who has fallen under 
the ban of some wicked witch or giantess.” The boy or 
girl, however, who reads these Icelandic tales will not be 
overmuch troubled about such distinctions in minor matters 
of plot. He or she will find plenty of adventure and hair- 
breadth escapes from terrible situations. The first four, “The 
Legends of the King’s Three Sons,’ “Helga,” “Thorstein,” 
and “Sigurd,” illustrate the essentially adventurous side of 
Icelandic fairyism, while the last, “The Fair and the Dark Isolde,” 
very ingeniously introduces, by means of two contrasted women, 
an element of intrigue. Criticism of such a book as this, to be 
thorough, would involve a good deal of quotation, and for that we 
have no space. It must suffice, therefore, to say that this is a very 
readable and enjoyable collection, and much more solid than most 
works of the fairy-tale order whi#h the gift-book season produces. 
The illustrations, by E. A. Mason, are specially attractive. 


Just Forty Winks. By Hamish Hendry. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a delightful and genuinely—if here and there too 
ambitiously—comic book. Davie Trot, confined to the (home) 
school-room because he has tickled Elsie during the Bible lesson, 
escapes into the congenial region of dreamland, where, with the 
help of comic mice, comic dogs, comic cows, and Mr. Hamish 
Hendry, he has what is popularly known as “a high old 
time of it.” Through Davie, Mr. Hendry is enabled to make 
fun of the golf craze and a number of the other popular 
enthusiasms of the day. Occasionally this fun does not 
appear specially spontaneous, but has an artificial panto- 
mime look. Thus when Davie asks old King Cole what his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Simple Simon, does with his 
pennies, he replies—to the gallery—in this fashion: “The last 
penny he had was put on the Income-tax, and it stuck so fast 
that he has never been able to get it off again.” We have 
perhaps rather too many jokes of this kind and quality, and too 
many bad puns of the sort that occur to adults and not to 
children. These are, on the whole, however, but small blemishes. 
Just Forty Winks is full of high spirits and most excellent invention. 
We have not heard before of the name of the author, Mr. Hamish 





Hendry, as a purveyor of literature for children. But he is 
<ertain to be heard of in the future. 
In a North Country Village. By M. E. Francis. (Osgood, 


McIlvaine, and Co.)—“ Within eight miles of one of our largest 
Northern manufacturing towns on the main road, between it and 
a fashionable watering-place, there is a certain sleepy little 
hamlet that I know of which has remained unchanged to all in- 
tents and purposes for several hundred years, and the inhabitants 
of which have lived from generation to generation in undisturbed 
content.” It is some of the characters in this sleepy little 
hamlet, to which the name of Thornleigh is given, that the 
author sets herself to sketch. She has accomplished her task 
with great skill, and a truly loving care which recalls the Scottish 
“Kailyard” school at its best. As in Mrs. Oliphant’s in- 


comparable Carlingford, the centre of life in Thornleigh is a 
clergyman, and Miss (or Mrs.) Francis gives us a humorous- 
pathetic sketch of the worthy canon who keeps everybody and 





ee 
everything right in Thornleigh, forces people who ought to 
marry to go through the necessary ceremony, and Consoles—and 
even staggers in the company of—poor tipplers. In such chapters 
as “Celebrities ” and “ Here and There” we have some delicate 
thumb-nail sketches. Other stories are more ambitious, « Aunt 
Jinny ” is a clever sketch, which happily does not end so tragicall 
as seems likely at the beginning, of a good kindly creature wh 
is shamefully used by relatives. ‘ Nancy” is a more enjoyable 
sketch of a strong-minded, able-bodied woman who marries a lover 
when he is disabled by an accident, and after he has been dig, 
carded by the girl he would have preferred to marry. « Gaffor’s 
Child” tells the somewhat conventional but always interesting 
story of a foundling who prefers the good folk who have adopted 
her to her own mother. “Our Joe,” in which a son who hag not 
done abroad what his parents and himself expected, comes home 
but forbears to make himself known, strikes us as both conven. 
tional and artificial. But the book as a whole is an admirable 
one of a healthy kind. The illustrations, it should be added, are 
exquisite. 

Angus Murray. By Helen Davis. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—The life to which Miss Davis holds up the mirror is life jn 
Australia. The reflection is not attractive, and we can only hope 
that the mirror distorts. Surely the scene in which Lynne 
Sarsfield, the heroine, masquerades as Madame L’Estrange ig 
impossible. The hero, if he may be so called, is drawn with some 
skill,—a man who has weakened his will by excess, and is bound 
by a miserable necessity deteriora sequi. Miss Davis might 
chasten her style with advantage. ‘Kisses all on fire,” and 
“blood burning with a fury that maddens,” and such like 
phrases do not make a strong book. 


Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B. By Annie S. Swan. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)— Keith Hamilton” is the married name of “Eliza- 
beth Glen,” and the “Experiences of a Lady Doctor” are 
continued in the series of stories now before us. Mrs. Hamilton, 
however, has ceased to practise, and occupies herself with 
philanthropic schemes. Among her plans is the foundation of a 
home for women who work in dressmaking establishments; the 
best stories of the volume are suggested by this. All of the book 
is worth reading. 

The Story of the Extinct Civilisations of the East. By Robert E, 
Anderson. (George Newnes.)—Mr. Anderson puts together in a 
convenient shape much knowledge. We may doubt some of his 
statements, that the belief of early Aryan, for instance, was an 
“instinctive monotheism ;” but if he errs, he errs in good 
company. He gives a general sketch of the great human 
families, of Chaldea and Babylonia, of Egypt and the Hittites, 
Phoenicians, and Hebrews, of the Arabs, and, finally, of ancient 
Persia. Everything is, of course, put very briefly; but the 
volume will be found both instructive in itself and a useful 
introduction to deeper studies. 

The Thirteenth Brydain. By Margaret Moule. (Jarrold and 
Son.) -—Of course one knows what is coming in a tale with such 
a title. Some disaster is to happen to the unlucky representa 
tive of the thirteenth generation. Now some of the finest 
stories in the world are stories of doom. But the fate of the 
house of Thyestes or of @dipus is connected with the principles 
of life. That a man must perish because he is “No. 13” is a 
wholly inadequate motive. We may venture also to criticise 
the means by which the tragical end is brought about. The 
victim drinks a poisoned cup of coffee meant for some one else, 
—and it is poisoned with laudanum. One may poison oneself 
with laudanum, but hardly any one else. The taste and smell 
would be a sufficient warning, if the quantity were suflicient to 
cause death. 

England in the Days of Old. By William Andrews. (Andrews 
and Co.)—Mr. Andrews has made a readable book, but he might 
have made a better. We take it that his reading is not quite s0 
wide as it should be in one who undertakes a really ambitious 
theme. He tells us that hair-powder was discontinued in the 
Army in 1799 on account of the high price of flour; but he might 
have mentioned in this connection the Siege of Gibraltar, when it 
was discontinued. Under the head of “ Bear-Baiting ” he might 
have given us Macaulay’s admirable witticism, that the Puritans 
disapproved of it, not because it gave pain to the bear but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. This last word 
suggests the remark that there could hardly have been 4 
“ Spectator of August 11th, 1731.” Congleton and Clifton-upon- 
Dunsmore have the credit, or discredit, of being two parishes that 
sold their Church Bibles to buy a bear. 

Heroines of the Cross. By Frank Mundell. (S.S.U.)- 
Mr. Mundell tells the story of some twelve devoted women 
who have laboured in the mission-field. The first chapter 
is given to Mrs. Judson, who worked with her husband in Burma. 
Whether she was “ the first woman {missionary,’’ as Mr. Mundell 
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‘@ styles her, is doubtful. Are all women workers in the Roman 
nd Church excluded? This, and indeed all the stories, are full of 
ers snterest. But it is sad to see how short these noble lives were. 
ate It must be an exceptionally strong woman who can bear and rear 
unt children and do missionary work at the same time. From the 
lly game author and publishers we have also Heroines of Travel, in 
rho which we read about Madame Pfeiffer, Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella 
ble Bird), Lady Baker, and others less known. We do not find Miss 
ver Kingsley, though she is certainly entitled to rank with the first. 
lis. __Mr. G. Barnett Smith tells again, in very general outline, 
r’s the Story of George Washington: Patriot, Soldier, Statesman 
ng (Partridge and Co.) 
ad The Somerset Roll. Compiled by Arthur L. Humphreys. 
ot (Strangeways, at Hatchard’s.)—This is “an experimental list 
le, of worthies, unworthies, and villains born in the county.” Mr. 
ne Humphreys contents himself, for the present at least, with the 
le pare facts of parentage, birth, and death concerning a very 
re miscellaneous list of persons who happen to have been born in 
Somersetshire. Among the names in “A” and “B” are Walter 
id Bagehot, Baynes (T. S.), Bishop Beckington, Paul Bedford, Bisse, 
in BR. Blake, nor will the other letters be found less fertile. 
+4 In Praise of Music. An Anthology prepared by Charles Sayle. 
s (Blliot Stock.) —Mr. Sayle begins with various passages from the 
“ Bible, on the episode of Saul and David, passes to Confucius, and 


; thence to Plato (Rep. IIT. 399-407), @ passage given both in Greek 
t and in English, and, after various minor passages, to Aristotle’s 
7 discourse on the subject in the Politics. So we are taken down 
: from age to age through a most varied and interesting series. 


In the series of “ Books for the Heart,” edited by Alexander 
Smedlie, M.A. (A. Melrose), we have a volume which eminently 
justifies that title, Quiet Hours, by John Pulsford, D.D. It is now 
more than fifty years since this book was first published, its 
author, who has passed away within the last few months, being 
then a Congregational minister at Hull. He was “a mystic of 
the nineteenth century,” as Mr. Smedlie says, but this quality 
of thought is not conspicuously manifest in Quiet Hours. 
With this may be mentioned The Silver Cross, compiled and 
arranged by Helen Douglas (G. Bell and Sons). The Bishop 
of St. Andrews has furnished an introduction, in which he 
commends this volume, “a collection of poems and hymns for 
the sick and suffering,” to the reader. 





Readers interested in the subject of ecclesiastical ritual will 
find much that is curious, and something, it is probable, that is 
strange to them, in Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, by 
Henry John Feasey (Thomas Baker). Much has keen drawn trom 
the inventories, parish accounts, &e. 
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LIBERTY & CO., LTD,  mponttns. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and soft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 

An Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 ws 2 we we ue ee £388,952,800. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A, 


‘The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








BRONZE STATUETTE 


BY 
Mr. J. H. M. FURSE. 
L. Oo Q D Tue Statuette is a full-length figure, 


and stands upon a base decorated with 
four panels, flags, and prows of ships. 
N E L S O N The height, including base, is 28 inches. 
r Illustrated prospectus and full par 

ticulars from the publishers, DEBEN- 
HAM and FREEBODY, at whose 
gallery of Furniture and Antiques in 
Wigmore St., W., copies may be seen. 











AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Puinting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School) 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 





N ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
2B BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. 8.W. aspect; 
pa tan sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 
R . 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. : 


}T OME EDUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—A LADY 
: is prepared to BRING UP and thorouehly EDUCATE TWO or THREE 
GLRLS between ages 6 and 16, or delicate BOYS under 12 years; Ghildren from 
India, Africa, or Colonies preferred. References required as well as given.—-For 
terms, apply, Mrs, HORSFORD, Villa Beaulieu, Lausanne, Switzerland; or 
Messrs. Holmes, Gore, and Watson, Solicitors, Bristol, England. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The COUNCIL of the YORKSHIRE COLLEGE invite applications for the 
APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER in ENGLISH LITERATURE, who will be 
required to Conduct the Classes in this subject for the Pass and Honours Schools 
of the Victoria University. The Lecturing will probably average about eight 
hours per week during the Session, The Lecturer will not be at liberty to hold 
any other teaching appointment, but will have opportunity for Extension 
Lecturing. Stipend, £200, with half the class fees. The appointment will date 
from January Ist, 1898. Applications will be received by the SECRETARY up 
to November llth. 





Oo 3 Ls & &®. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


Q U R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OruTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical As«ociation,” and 
Author of “Oar Escz,” 
E Y E S = (now in ite Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
: COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. Pe 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET. W.C. 











R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
\W COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
kugineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department, one in the Accounts Branch, P. W. D, and one in the 
Traftic Department, Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRE- 
TARY at the College. 





IOLIN.—A LADY, whose daughter is at school in 
Margate, DESIRES to find further PUPILS for a first-c’ass London 
Professor, who will visit Margate one day in the week to give lessons if six or 
eight pupils can be secured.—Apply to Mrs. DANIELL, No. 27 Craven Hill 
Gardens, W. 





jASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

‘4 the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS ina very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ** H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 





‘ATONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
S TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Graduates a Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
PRANKLIN, 





NHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthar Sidgwick, Esq. 
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i .), The German Nature-Cure, 8vo . (Nichols) 36 
ee (A. C.), A Tale from Boccaccio : Poems, cr 8vo .(Constable) 5/0 
Art of 1897 (The), imp 8V0 ...........csecceesesseeenes (Studio Office) 6/0 
Aspinwall (A.), Short Stories for Short People, 4t0.........-.0..000 (J. F. Shaw) 50 
Beet (J. A.), The Last Things, cr 8V0...........0s000 ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Black (L. M. P.), For His Country’s Sake, cr 8vo.. (H. Cox) 6/0 
Blackwood (A.), Ohristian Service and Responsibility...(Marshall Brothers) 2/0 
Bourdilion (F. W.), Minuscula: Lyrics of Nature, &c. (Lawrence & Bullen) 5/0 
Bovill (M.) and Another, ‘‘ Roddy Owen,” 8vo...... sueivennenneeeees (Murray) 12/0 
Braine (8. E.), The Luck of the Kardleys, Cr 8V0..........00s0cceseeseeees (Blackie) 2/6 
Broadbeat (W. H.), Heart Disease, 8vo......... (Bailliére) 10/6 
Brough (J.), The Early Life of Our Lord, Cr 8V0......ss0sscersssereerees (Murray) 15/0 
Brown (0.), The Horse in Art and Nature, 4to .. +..(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Burton (J. B.), The Olash of Arms, cr 8V0 .........-s0.00008 socsersesseeee- (Methuen) 6/0 
Bushby (D.0.), The Royal Shepherdess, and other Poems (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Gardella (G.), For the Life of Others, cr 8V0 .............00ceeeeeees (Sonnenschein) 6/6 
Chronicles of Blackheath Golfers, ed. by W. E. Hughes (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Church (8, H.), John Marmaduke, cr 8vo .{Putnam) 6/0 
Coats (J.), The Master’s Watchword, or 8vo (Maclehose) 5/0 
Companions of Jesus (The), roy 16mo (S.8.0.) 3/6 
Cookson (G.), Poems, Cl BVO wee.escsce-seesseereeseever-sreseee gecpeesscensemnnannsed (Innes) 4/6 
Cornish (C. J.), Nights with an Old Gunner, cr 8vo.. ..(Seeley) 6/0 
Craven (H.), Katharine Cromer, cr 8vo ....... Resseuubese eonseacnsenelenbababecd (Innes) 6/0 
Crawford (F. M.), Corleone: a Tale of Sicily, 2 vols, cr 8vo......(Macmillan) 12/0 
Crawfard (0.), Four Poets, 12mo .............000 pnannanns ....(Chapman & Hall) 3/0 
Orockett (S. R.), Lochinvar, cr 8vo... Methuen) 6/0 
Cumming (J. E.), Oonsecrated Work, Cr 8v0_ ........scscseessescecsseeereeees (Nisbet) 2/6 
De Vere (A.), May Carols, or Ancilla Domini, cr 8vo.. seseee(Macmillan) 3/6 
Dakin (W. R.), A Handbook of Midwifery, 8vo ........... —e (Longmans) 18/0 
Daniell (A. E.), London Riverside Churches, cr 8vo. (Constable 6 


Dillmann (A.), Genesis Critically & Exegetically Expounded (T. &T. Clark) 21/0 



























































































Elliot (C. W.), American Contributions to Civilisation, 8vo ............ (Unwin) 10/6 
Ewe (G. W.), Decorative Heraldry, cr 8vo (Bell) 10/6 
Fiery Ordeal (A), by “‘ Tasma,” cr 8vo sane (Bentley) 6/0 
Findlater (J. H.), A Daughter of Strife, cr 8V0..............sscereeeee0ee(Methuen) 6/0 
Finny (V. G.), A Daughter of Erin, cr 8vo......... seeee(Blackie) 2/6 
Ford (M.), Rome (The Children’s Study), Cr 8V0......serese.-ssee00 seoueberae (Unwin) 2/6 
Forster (J.), Great Teachers, cr 8vo (Redway) 5/0 
Fowler (T.), Cupid’s Garden, cr 8V0 ........ssesseeceerere ‘selibawiseiemnviegewen (Cassel!) 6/0 
Gallon (T.), A Prince of Mischance, cr 8vo .... . (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Geikie (A.), The Founders of Geology, cr 8vo...... «...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Gemmer (C. M.), Fideles, and other Poems, 12mo . ...(Constable) 3/6 
Gethen (H. F.), Nell’s School-days, Cr 800 .......csscccsssosssecceseeceecesees (Blackie) 2/6 
Giberne (A.), Everybody’s Business, Cr 8VO .......ccscesesseeceeseecerees (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Glanville (E.), Tales from the Veld, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Gordon (8.), In Years of Transition, cr 8vo. ...(Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
Green (KE. E.), A Clerk of Oxford, cr 8V0_ ...........006 .-- (Nelson) 5/0 
Griffith (G.), The Knights of the White Rose, cr 8vo..... A V. White) 3/6 
Harris (S. F.), A Century of Christian Martyrs, cr 8vo ... soe... (Nisbet) 2/6 
Harricon (F.), William the Silent, cr 80 .............008 (Macmillan) 2/6 
Heaton (0.), Medical Hints for Hot Climates, cr 8vo ..... ececrercceces (Thacker) 3/6 
Heron (J.), The Celtic Ohurch in Ireland, cr 8V0 .............cecesreeeeeeee (Service) 7/6 
Hewetson (H. B.), Localization of Headache and Sick Headache...(Simpkin) 7/6 
Hill (H.), Beacon Fires: War Stories of the Coast, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hill (H.), By a Hair’s Breadth, cr 8v0 ..........00..005 seseseesseseeceseseseesee(Oassell) 6/0 
Home (A.), Exiled from School, cr 8V0 ....sccee.cssesseeceeees (Black) 5/0 
Horton (R. F.), The Women of the Old Testament, cr 8vo........ wreeses (Service) 3/6 
Howarth (A.), Jan: An Afrikander, cr 8v0 ......000..0000- (Smith & Elder) 6 
Hulme (F. E.), The Flags of the World, Or 8V0.............csceecsesseseeeeeees (Warne) 6/0 
Hunt (V.), and Others, Stories and Play-Stories, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Hutchison (R.), Clinical Methods, 12mo -(Cassell) 9/0 
Ingersoll (E.), Wild Neighbours, cr 8vo . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Ii wine (0.), Hymns of Old England, 16m0_ ...........c.cscssseseoeceeseeses (Simpkin) 2,6 
King (C. C.), The Story of the British Army, 8v0............ (Methuen) 7/6 
King’s Story-Book (The), edited by G. L. Gomme, cr 8vo.... . (Constable) 6,0 
Ladeil (H. R.), Short French Examination Papers, cr 8v0 ov............ (Relte) 2/6 
Lang (A.), Selections from the Poets : Wordsworth, cr 8vo......(Longmans) 6/0 
Lansfeldt (L.), Unknown to Herself, or 8V0  ........4 esses «.(J. Clark) 6/4) 
Le Clercq (P.), Concerning Oharles Roydant, er 8vo gby & Long) 60 
Leighton (Lord), Drawings & Studies in Pencil & Chalk, &c. (Fine-Art Soc.) 84/0 
Leumann (B. H. 8.), Notes on Micro-Organisms Pathogenic to Man, 

8vo ..... passed caibuaevaddsks suaysvasedaeneneciucslpenexssinessseascaubonTinw povaeeen (Longmans) 3/0 
Le Voleur, For Love of a Bedouin Maid, cr 80 ...............000000 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Love Affairs of Some Famous Men, by the Author of ‘** How to be Happy 

though Married,” cr 8v0 ........4....++. (Unwin) 6/0 
Lowry (H. D.), The Happy Exile, cr 8v0 ........0.06 euenbnnevenieneinead ennesened (Lane) 6/0 
Macdonald (W. J.), Higher Geometry, 12Mm0 ......ccccccsseccessesseseeseecesces (Thin) 3/6 
Macleod (F.), The Laughter of Peterkin, cr 8V0 ..........00..cseeseeees (Constable) 6/0 
Mayo (J. H.), Medals and Decorations of the British Army and Navy, 2 vols. 

roy 8vo..... eA TER paiisedieeibadscabcieceesabubsrasbubeabencssiibacscsioeel (Constable) 63 0 
Meade (L. T.), A Handfal of Silver, cr 8vo ........... seneteennaione (Oliphant) 3/6 
Meigs (Arthur V.), The Origin of Disease, 8vo........ a (Lippincott) 21/0 
Mockler (G.), Spring Fairies and Sea Fairies, 12mo +. (@, Allen) 36 
Mundell (F.), The Story of Edison, Cr 8V0 ..............sseesereeeceeseeserees (Jarrold) 2/0 
Niccotina Niccolini, by Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori” (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Nicoll (W. B.), The Return to the Cross, cr 800 00.0.0 cssccsceceeeeeeeeeee (Isbister) 3/6 
Orr (J.), The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith, 

IBM .ccccorcecees Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Peske (Mrs, 12mo (Ricbards) 2/6 
Perfect Law of Liberty (The), by Vindex, cr 8VO .....e.cccssssssssseeees (Redway) 3/6 
Perry (J.), Applied Mechanics, cr 8vo . eeoe-(Cassell) 7/6 
Podwore (F.), Studies in Psychical Research, 8v0 .....c.ccseseeeceeseeess (K. Paul) 12/0 
Probyn (L. C.), Indian Coinage and Currency, 8vo.. E. Wilson) 4/0 
Pyke (R.), The Adventures of Mabel, cr 8vo ........... ....(Bowden) 3/6 
Kay (A. C.), Half a Dozen Boys, cr 8vo ...... (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Ray (A. O.), Half a Dozen Girls, cr 8vo ........ passa tn enacepemsnanpa cede (J. F, Shaw) 36 
Reference Book of Practical Therapeutics, edited by F. P. Foster, 2 vols. 

7, DE ee ee a eee phnkaseusbsenbnen (Smith & Elder) 50/0 
Ridge (W. P.), Secretary to Bayne, M.P., cr 8V0 ........ccceseeeeeees . (Methuen) 6/0 
Ross (M.) and Another, The Silver Fox, cr 8vo.... ..(Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Robinson (F. W.), Young Nin, er 8vo............ senaueidenneneale (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Koussell (W. C.), Pictures from the Life of Nelson, cr 8vo............... (Bowden) 6/0 
Schwartze (H.), The Laughter of Jove, cr 8v0  .........ccssessecsseceesee (Richards) 6/0 
Schwarzbach (B.), Consumption ; and Weak Kyes: 2 Lectures (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Scott (Hon. Mrs, M.), The Making of Abbotsford, cr 8vo.., ..............(Black) 7/6 
Sharp (E.), The Making of a Prig, cr 8v0.............ccscccscseesseceeceeseseeeces (Lane) 6/0 
Sheffield (G.), Simpler System of Solicitors’ Bookkeeping, cr 8vo (E. Wilson) 3/6 
Sherard (R. H.), The Iron Cross, cr 8V0 ....cc.sesceceeseeseese ....(Pearson) 36 
Short (F.), The Fate of Woman, cr 8v0 ..........00000- (Macqueen) 3/6 
Somerville (D.), 8t. Paul’s Conception of Christ, 8vo .. ~&T. Clark) 90 
Soulsby (L. H. M.), Stray Thonghts in Reading, 12mo (Longmans) 2/6 
Stables (G.), For Cross or Cre:cent, cr 8v0 .......... (J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
Steel (FP. A.), Inthe Permanent Way, cr 8V0 ...........cceeececceeeeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Stoddard (W. 0.), The Lost Gold of the Montezumas (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Swan (H.), and Another, Scenes of English Life, Book !.,cr 8vo ...(Pbilip) 2/6 
Swan (A. S.), The Ne’er-do-Weel, Cr 8V0.......ccccsceececseeseecessesees (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Syrett (N.), The Troe of Life, cr 8V0 ..........ccccscersccccseeesescoe Fi acgateaastee (Lane) 6/0 
Tales for My Darlings, 4to.............. ..(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Taylor (1..), Sahib Or Bepoy, CE BVO....ccccesrcccerorccescecsessccocccecece (J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
Tilbury (C.), Candlewicks, 4to...... suenbastescshousscseunieosaubee (Stock) 5/0 
Turner (K ), Miss Bobbie, cr 8V0..............0ss0seeceeeee riipsasemacaiegl (Ward & Lock) 6 
‘Turner (W.), Tne Ceramics of Swansea and Nant-garw, imp. 8vo...(Bemrose) 42/0 
Tytler (S.), The American Cousins, Cr 8V0..........cs.cc.eseeecceses (Digby & Long) 60 
Upton (F. K.), The Vege-Man’s Revenge, 40 .........066 cssssseseseees (Longmans) 6/0 
Walsh (W.), The Secret History of the Oxford Movement, 8vo(Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Waterloo (S.), The Story of Ab, cr 800 wic.cccccesccsccsscsscccssceecss eceeeces ‘Black) 5/0 
‘Watson (John) (Ian Maclaren), The Potter’s Wheel (Hodtler & Stoughton) 3/6 
Weed (C. M.), Life Histories of American Insects, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) 6/0 

















Wharton (4. H.), Martha Washington, Cr 8V0 .....ssssssessssesseesereene 

Wins (8. Gh. 2), RIO, OF B00 oss cscscesccsscsescseseccsscveresc -(Marray 
Winter (J. 3.), Princess Sarah, and other Stories, cr 8vo..., 
Worsfold (W. B.), The Principles of Criticism, 8vo ... 
Yorke (C.), Valentine: a Story of Ideals, cr 8vo ........ 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He bas had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations and 
is now REOEKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Apply early for December Exams, Terms and prospectus on application, 





Ss" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. . 
m3 Peery apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


718 2 0 ?’s & ORT FORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 











ITY OF NOTTINGHAy 


The OORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS ot 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund 
Rate of Interest, 22 per cent. per annum. é 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter's Church side, 
Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
September 15:b, 1897. Town Clerk, 





| asians HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 


The OFFICE of LADY PRINCIPAL will shortly be VACANT, and the 
Governors are now prepared to receive applications from Candidates desiring to 
apply for the Office. 

It is requested that applications may be sent to the Secretary, from whom 
further information may be obtained, not later than November 14th. 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 

Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rer. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic sur:oundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House 
Master at Marlborough). 











ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A» 
, late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few POPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Careful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymuasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hoélty Str. 11. 





~OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SU ' TON, 33 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPAKATION for tae PUBLIC SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastica.—References 
to parents. 





| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of grouud. Healthy 
aud picturesque position, Head-Mast:r, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





X7ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL— 

/ SIX KING’S SOHOLARSHIPS and TWO HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 

will te AWARDED to BOYS under 15 for Classics and Mathematics. Examini 
tion November 2ad and 3rd.—Head-Master, Kev. W. H. CHAPPEL, 





The ‘‘PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS ne 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes empler 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ** Perfected’ Ul 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” £4; Qil. 


Saled 
**It is a great boon to get such ‘*Has almest the delicacy of 
an OUP The Procitener. Oil.’ —Lritish Medical Journal. 


- 
s eructations follow 
“ eae Press & Cite. 





‘*Is as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. 


” 
The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT “ REPEAT. - 
4 J, ’ 
K=" ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphatically as ossible, thet ee 
“ PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled 0y Hi 
dealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “ Perfected” 18 & white 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing thetr Signature stations 
across the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misré proccedings 
have involved disappojntment to the purchaser and necessitated legat pro 
against the vendor. 
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R GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
K ph -5 ee Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
os ital situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 


beeriemoieelles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
an the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
= broad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


Home oavon, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cee are. Beal siventare for for limited number 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
‘Ltd. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
L Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firtu Epition, 
2 yols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 163, 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | x ; 
woekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends my 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEas | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 











SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCKH, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 

of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 

STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Bookmen, Lonpox, Code: Unicops. 


i140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
J The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c..—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 











AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


\Ae SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
tor filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

1¥ @ 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 

HORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 

40 2 Creed Lane, London, £.0.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 


OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 
- Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free. —WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 








ITY of LEEDS—FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—The 
am CORPORATION REQUIRE the services of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN. Salary, 
vv0 per annum. Applicants must not be more than 45 years of age. Can- 
peg Members of the Corporation will disqualify Candidates. Applications, 
aid three testimonials of recent date, to be sent before November 15tb, 
+ Ohist Lites te Library Committee, Town Hall, Leeds,” and endorsed 
October 1ith, 1897. JNO. HARRISON, Town Clerk. 









































THE 
NOVEMBER PART 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


Ready October 25th, price 1s. 4d., 


Commences a NEW VOLUME, and will be ENLARGED 
WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 
IT INCLUDES 


A SPECIAL ARTICLE ON 
SIR JOHN GILBERT, B.A. 


SPIELMANN. With 16 Illustrations. 
A Photogravure of a Picture by Signor Andreotti. 
PICTURE IN COLOURS: “The Offering.” 


By Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


A PAPER by the late LORD LEIGHTON. 
THE NEW DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 


With Photographs of Mosaics by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, BAuw 
hitherto unpuolished, 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES OF ART. 


&e. &e. 


By M. H. 


“THE OFFERING.” From the Water- 


Colour by Sir Epwarp J. Pornter, P.R.A. 


ROBERT FOWLER, ARTIST. By E. Ror- 


BAULT Digpin. With a Portrait of Robert Fowler (by R. E. Morrison), 
and 8 Illustrations of his work: “* Pencil Study,” “Stars of the Summer 
Night,” “‘ Apollo,” “ Study for ‘ After Music,’” “‘ ‘he Voice of Spring,’’ “The 
Enchanted Glade,” “ Ariel,” and ‘* Study for ‘ Lilith.’ ” 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF ART: 


HARROW SCHOOL. A Notable Experiment, By M. H.Srretmany, With 
15 Illustrations. 


SKETCHES OF GREEK LANDSCAPE AND 


ANCIENT GREEK ARCHITEOTURE. By Atrrep Hiaeins. With 7 
Illustrations by Johan Fulleylove, R.I. 


THE ART MOVEMENT: 
 JUGEND :” SOME DECORATIONS AND A MORAL. 


By GLeEson Wuite. With 13 Lilastrations. 


STENCIL DECORATION. By Armer Vatuiance. With 


4 Illustrations, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE CHRONICLE OF ART: November. 


With 5 Illustrations. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 4to, buckram, 42s. net. 


TNHE CERAMICS OF SWANSEA AND NANTGARW: 


_ aHistory of the Factories, with Biographical Notices of the Artists and 
others; Notes on the merits of the Porcelains; the Marks thereon, &c. By 
Wirt.iaAM Turner, F.S.S. Also an Appendix on “The Mannerisms of the 
Artists.” By Ropert Deane. F.L.S, Illustrated with Collotype Plates (plain 
and coloured), and Half-tone Engravings, 

London: Bemrosz and Sons, Ltd., 23 Old Bailey; and Derby. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 


London. 
| neeenne ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ... one one es  £27,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


—The Lancet. I O od e 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 















Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 1o/- tins. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Full Prospectuses post-free on application. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By Rearnatp 
Buomrietp, M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden in 
England.” ‘With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old Prints and 
Drawings. 

“Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes........ Mr. Blomfield writes 
well and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task, 
spread over a wide field, with good judgment and an educated taste.”’—Standard, 

“Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to 


the literature of English architecture which we remember for many years,” 
—Daily Chronicle, 





Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 
and his Public Life. By Aymer Vauuance, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 60 Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate and 
Portrait. 


“This is, as it onght to be, a beautifnl book. It is printed in a simple and 
beautiful type, and illustrated by plates of Morris’s designs or finished results in 
nearly all the arts of which he was a master. It contains a reproduction of a 
good photograph, and a complete list of everything that Morris wrote Itis a 
book which for its substance should be read by every true workman, that is to 
say by every one who is so fortunate as to be able to feel any genuine pleasure 
or enthusiasm in his work.””—Daily Chronicle, 


Large post 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 
25 Collotype Reproductions of Portraits of Celebrated 
Actresses in the various Characters, and Photogravure 
Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 


4 vols. pott 4to, 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES. A Selection of Seventy of 


the Lives. Edited and Annotated in the light of modern 
discoveries by E. H, and E. W. Buasurievp and A. A. Hopkins. 
Illustrated. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Ropert ANNING Bett. With an Introduction 
by Professor WatTER RALEIGH, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Elegantly printed and bound, this edition of Keats is altogether a most 
desirable book.”’—Daily Mail, 

“Such an edition of Keats as this will beajoy for ever.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The book has been got out with taste. It is printed in bold type, on strong 
paper, bound in ornamental boards, and very prettily illustrated.’’—Scotsman, 

* For the drawings we have nothing but praise.” —Globe, 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S. By W. 
Roserts, Author of “ The Book-hunter in London,” * Printer’s 
Marks,” &c. With 80 Collotype and other Illustrations, and 
a full Index. 


The Connoisseur Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. Demy 8vo. 


BRITISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Some 
Notes on the Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. 
By H. B. Wueattey. With 71 Illustrations taken direct 
from the Originals at the National Portrait Gallery and else- 
where, 10s. 6d. net. 


“A very conscientious, comprehensive, and valuable book is Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s ‘ Historical Portraits.’ His handsome volume is, moreover, richly 
illustrated with many interesting portraits, excellently reproduced, which no 
one can fail to appreciate. As a contribution towards a study of what is nn- 
doubtedly an important branch of our national history Mr. Wheatley’s pains. 
taking and intelligent work is worthy of all commendation.’"—Pall Mali Gazette, 


PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the Time of 


Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Ross (1860). A Hand- 
book for Collectors. By G. C. Witu1amson, Litt.D., Author 
of “ John Russell, R.A.,” “ Richard Cosway, R.A.,” &. With 
194 I)lustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


New Volumes of Bohn’s 
Libraries. 
VOL. II. OF SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 


THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited by 


F. Rytanp, M.A. With a Facsimile Letter and 2 Portraits 
of Stella. 3s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, 


Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by Grorce Sampson. With 
a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Batrour, M.P. 3 vols., 5s. each. [ Vol. I. ready. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT, with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW 
8vo, 6s. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL, 
“SHEILAH McLEOD” 


A Heroine of the Back Blocks, 


The Scotsman says :—‘ The interest of this bright tale of adventure ne 
age.” ver 


» Crown 


The Atheneum says :—** He tells a really moving tale. The narrati ceeds 
briskly enough, and is worth reading.” —— 





JUST OUT, SECOND EDITION, with 4 Illustrations by JOHN 
WILLIAMSON, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEI, 
“THE BEETLE: A MYSTERY!” 


The Daily Graphic says :—*** The Beetle’ revels in the weird. Itisa book to 
be read, not maybe when alone or just before going to bed, because it is the kind 
of book which you put down only for the purpose of turning up the zag and 
making sure that no person or thing is standing behind your chair—ang it isa 
book which no one will put down until finished except for the reason aboy, 
described.” 

The Academy says:—“* Dracula,’ by Mr. Bram Stoker, was creepy, but Mr. 
Marsh goes one, oh ! many more than one better.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The weird horror of ‘The Beetle’ grows upon 
the reader. In fact, it is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down the book 
when once begun.” 

The Athenzum says :—“* Full of mystery.” 





JUST OUT, with 4 Illustrations by HAL LUDLOW 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 


ERNEST G HENHAM’S NEW 
NOVEL, “MENOTAH.” 


A Thrilling Tale of the Canadian North-West Rebellion 
and the Hudson Bay Company. 


The Scotsman says :—*‘ ‘ Menotah’ is an uncommonly fine creation—impressive 
in her supreme beauty and other charms, The incidents are intensely dramatic 
and pathetice...... Mr. Henham has made a close study of the country, the people, 
and the events of which he writes.” 

The Whitehall Review says:—“ Replete with action, The close is well and 
powerfully described and is inexpressibly grand.” 

The Manchester Courier says :—‘*‘ A varied and original stury brimful of passion 
and incident, which will bear reading more than once.” 





A NEW INDIAN TALE OF THE THUGS BY Major H, M. 
GREENHOW, Author of “The Tower of Ghilzan,” 
“ Brenda’s Experiment,” &c.—THIS DAY, cr. 8vo, cloth, is. 


AMY VIVIAN’S RING; THE 
HEIR TO A CURSE. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette says:—‘‘ There are many exciting scenes in 
this interesting story, which is well worth reading.” 
The Atheneum says :—"* A good story which can be read with pleasure.” 





JUST OUT.—By CYRIL GREY, Author of “ Glenathole,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MISANTHROPE’S HEIR. 


A New Novel. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘*‘ An excellent piece of work......well conceived in 
pian, refined in style, elevated in thought and purpose, and wholesome in tone.” 











By LOUISA H. BEDFORD.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 
with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW. 


PRUE THE POETESS. 


A New and most Charming Story for Children. 








FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo cloth, 5s. 
MARIE CORELLIS BOOK, 
“THE MURDER OF DELICIA.” 


JUST OUT, 10s. 64—By GEORGE MORLEY, Author 
of “ Leafy Warwickshire,” ** In Rustic Livery,” 
“ Sweet Audrey,” &c. 


IN RUSSET MANTLE CLAD. 
Scenes of Rural Life in Warwickshire. 


Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon. the Countess 
of Warwick. 


The Daily Mail says :—“ A refreshing and delightful book.” ; b 
‘She Birmingham Daily Gazette says:—“This enchanting volame will set the 





reader longing to visit the scenes described.” 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly, W- 








Publishers to H.M, the Queen and to H R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, from her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief 


Biography, with Critical Notes, a Few Documents hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. By DAVID HAY FLEMING. 
«This is the best book yet written upon Mary Queen of Scots......This volume is a credit to Scottish scholarship, a model for historic biography, and a book 
that will bear reading more than once, for it is full of excellent matter well expressed.” —Manchester Guardian. = 
© The work will prove a mine of wealth by reason of its marvellous collection of documentary evidence, much of it for the first time published in an accessible 
form......The reader will rise from its perusal feeling probably that for the first time he has fairly got a grip of the essentials in the Marian controversy.” y 
ai —Glasgow Daily Mail. 
rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. By W. J. Dawsox, Author of “London Idylls,” 


“The Makers of Modern English,” &. _ ; 
Coxtexts:—Where the Sun Shines—The Children of Amalek—Why Craddock did not go to Church—The Tired Wife—The Man from London—A Lost Idyll— 
The Parsimony of Mrs. Shannon—The Money in the Drawer—Potterbee’s First Sermon—A Pious Fraud. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by the Rev. W. Rozgrt- 
SON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. In 4 vols. The First Volume, Now Ready, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists of THE GOSPELS OF ST. 
MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and 8T. LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A, B. BRUCE, D.D., and THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, by the Rev. Professor 


MARCUS DODS, D.D. F : 
“The Expositor’s Greek Testament” will be on the plan of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, which had a long course of popularity and usefulness in this 


country. The first volume was published in 1849 and the last in 1861, and the work formed an epoch in Biblical studies in England, although it is now out of date. 
“The Expositor’s Greek Testament ” will seek to fill its place, and the contributors will include the most eminent Biblical scholars in Great Britain. 
A full Prospectus, with specimen pages, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 
The price of each volume is 28s., but for those who SUBSCRIBE IN ADVANCE THE PRICK FOR TWO VOLUMES WILL BE 30s. 
“The book may be cordially recommended to students of the Greek Testament, to whom it will unquestionably prove an immense boon.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Based on Psychology 


and History. By AUGUSTE SABATIER, Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation by the Rev. T. A. SEED. 
“Jt isa fascinating book, it is written with the greatest lucidity, its arrangement is excellent, the book is alive in every sentence, it quivers with the intense 
emotion of a fine spirit, who has lived through the experience embodied in the book, who has fought his doubts and gathered faith.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1897,—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. By Atexanpzr Batman 


BRUOE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
* His lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the reputation he already enjoys as a scholar and theologian,”—Scotsman, 


rown 8vo, 6s. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS. By Grorcz Marugsox, M.A, D.D, F.RSE, 


Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard's, Edinburgh. 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Rosert Anpgrson, C.B., LL.D., Assistant Com- 


missioner of Police of the Metropolis, ; : : ; 
‘¢ This is an impressive book......worthy of the deepest attention of all interested in the important subject which it treats,”"—Aberdeen Free Press, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. By A. S. Praxse, M.A. With an Introduction 


by the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
“Tt may ~~ be added in commending the work as evidently well fitted for the purpose for which it is intended, that it is written in a spirit of unquestionable 
reverence.”’—Scotsman, 











Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


By Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, M.A.,D.D, A New Volume of “The Theological Educator.” 
Feap. 8vo, White and Gold, 3s. 6d, 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. By J. R. Miter, D.D., Author of 


“* Making the Most of Life,”’ ‘‘ Things to Live for,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION, By 


the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, M.A. 
“ In view of modern ecclesiastical controversies the work is at once instructive and timely.”—Christian World, 


Crown &vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF THE PARISH OF TAXWOOD, By J. R. Macvvrr, 
NEARLY READY. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. By the "Bis. Joan Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), Author 


of “ The Mind of the Master,” “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. [Ready Monday. 
Imperial 8vo, 15s. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a Record of Twenty 


Years’ Pioneering in the Upper Zambesi, among the Banyai and Barotsi. By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris Evangelical Mission, Translated and Edited 
by C. W. MACKINTOSH. With Photogravure Portrait and numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 


Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By the Author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., ¢ 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By Tan Mactarex. With numerous 


Illustrations by Frederick ©. Gordon. 





Roya! 32mo, in a neat small vol., 3s. 6d., cloth. 
THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR-BOOK. Daily Readings from the Works of Ian 


MACLAREN, 
Small folio, in neat box, 2s. 6 


THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR. With Ulusteations. aud Sleteeties Borders. 


Crown 8vo, 33, 6d., cloth elegant. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. Collected from the British Weekly, by 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Printed in red and black. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. The Autobiography of Sypvey Warsoy. 
Crown &vyo, 5s., cloth. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Series of Letters to Ministers. By Jory Watson, D.D., 
Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D., Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D., Principal T. C, EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., T. G. SELBY, 
. H. » M.A., and J. T, STODDART. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. i eter 
THE MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. Daily Readings for a Year, from the Writings of 
the Rey, ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. GEORGE COATES. A 


London: HODDER ana. STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE SEQUEL TO “THE PRISONER} [VJ E poc. THE FINEST T ONIC 
eihcoun VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2%.2°%, wo een 


The December (Christmas) Number will 
contain the Opening Chapters of “ RUPERT 
OF HENTZAU,” which in interest and in- 
cident rivals Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S 
“ Prisoner of Zenda,” to which it forms a 
sequel, 





NOW READY, 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


CONTENTS. 


La Sarabande. 
From a Painting by F. Roybet. 
‘““The Widow at the Lion.” 
HaRLES H. TAYLOR. 
Tilustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 
Longleat. Rev. A. H. Maran. 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs by 
the Author. 
A Mare’s Nest. 
Rev. MORRIS PRICE WILLIAMS, 
With Illustrations by Arthur H. Buckland. 


The Campaign of St. Vincent. 
Judze O’CONNOK MORRIS. 
With Portraits of Admirals and Plans of the 
Battle. 
How Bois Rose and I Captured the 
King. ARD W. JENNINGS. 
With Illustrations or i. Hf Crompton. 


A Builder of the Empire. 

BakKONESS MACDONALU OF EARNSCLIFFE, 
With Portrait Frontispiece of Sir John Mac- 
donald. 

The Pilot. Mortey Roserrs. 
With Illustrations by Hounsom Byles, 


A Traitor’s Wife. M. E. Martyn. 
The Home of the Penguins of the 


orld. BICKERTON, 
suaeated from Special Pn decay 


British Army Types.—VI. A Captain 


with ste ray or by Arthur Jule 
Goodman, 


Captives of the Mighty. 
J. R. HUTOHINSON. 


A Moment’s Madness. Mavp Diver. 
With Illustrations by Frederic Craig. 


November. 
A. L. BUDDEN (Ada Bartrick Baker). 
With Full-page Illustration by Will. B. Robinson. 


Sport of the Month : Pheasant Shoot- 
ing. ord ERNEST HAMILTON, 
With Full-page Inuetration by George Roller. 


St. Ives. Chaps. 35-36. (Concluded.) 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH (after Stevenson’s Notes). 
** Through the Long Nights.” 
W. D. ELLWANGER, 
Illustrated by Abbey Altson. 


** Bridged Over.” 
T. PRESTON BATTERSBY, 
With Illustration by H. J. Walker, 
From a Cornish Window. 


T QUILLER OOUOCH, 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 


FRONTISPIECE, 


Exquisitely Wustrated by the Leading Artists, 


OFFIOES: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, &s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s, 9, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 
83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 














Paid-up Capital .......000 ceanconeiees « £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund  .........sccscccereeseeeee 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





the vitali tt 
FER BRAVAIS and ay fe a 
tion to resist climatic jn. 


FER BRAVAIS xenres. 


Invaluable in all 
anemia and general at 


bidity. 
F ER BRAVAIS Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


LANCET.—"A beautiful and interesting Preparation,” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“‘It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world ovep, 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C.) ann 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (Co, 
Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 











H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 inne Street, and 57 Oharing Cr, 
DON. Established 1782, © 

B.. Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Tages Rules Supplied. 

W. Q. MACDONALD, Joint 

F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





IRKBECKEK BANK; 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn. 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partien- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





SIXTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, 5s 


WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. 


By HENRY LAWSON. 


The Spectator :—*One we would venture to call 
the greatest Australian writer.” 

The Argus :—No other Australian writer we bring 
to mind could do such work as this with more 
graphic power and certuinty of touch,” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 
and CO., Limited. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. _— BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 


ood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
berately 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHEORODINE, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deli 


untrue, an 


he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chiorodyne, Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
course it would be not thus singularly popular, "did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in GOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &c. 


December 3lst, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ 


Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical ‘testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sots Manvractvrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d , 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d 





On November Ist will be published, price 1s. 
PART I. OF THE NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.LS., F.Z.S., &e. 
To be completed in 20 parts, with about 370 Illustrations, 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row 


(Successors to Mr. Van Voorst). 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pete 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD 
93 CHEAPsIpr, H.C., 954 KEGENT ATREKT, W.. LONDON. 
3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ana Cata- 

Jogued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


egg excellent cuisine. 
by Mr. Perowne. 





£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MAUAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for KIVIERA, on S.°. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,183 tons; electric” 
Extended Cruises, Palestine avd Egypt, accompanied 


Lecrurers: Sie Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Kamsay, Canon Tristram, and others. 


Full part culars, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 





AN ALPHABET. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


IN THREE EDIT‘ONS. 
1. The Ordinary Edition, Lithographed on cartridge paper, 12} in, by 10 in., picture boards, 53. 
2. On Van Gelder’s hand-made paper, mounted on brown paper, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


3. A few copies printed direct from the Woodblocks, aud Hand-Coloured by the Artist, each Design 
mourted on board in vellum Portfolio, £21 net. 


*,* An Illustrated Pr tus om Applicati 


- PP 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon III, Translated from the French 
by Lady Marr Lorp. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 

Mr, Firzmaurice-KeLty:—‘‘In these letters he strikes no picturesque attitudes, but unmasks himself as 
he felt and as he was: petulant with his mother, bullying his brethren, stern, indulgent, reserved, ex- 
horting, all by turns, as interest and occasion prompt ; but even in his hours of pettiness he shows unabated 
the vigilance, energy, and resources of genius incarnate.” 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, from the Earliest Ages to 


Our Own Times. From the French of Gaston Vuituier. With 25 Plates in Photogravure and 
about 400 Illustrations in the text. 1 vol. 4to, 36s. net. Also 35 copies printed on Japanese vellum 
(containing 3 additional Plates), with a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each 
copy numbered and signed, £12 12s, net. (In November. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Watiszewsxi. With a Portrait, 


2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—*“ A marvellous story, told with great spirit by the author.” 


THE NEW AFRICA: a Journey up the Chobe and down the 


Okovanga Rivers. By AureL Scuuxz, M.D, and Avcust Hammar, 0.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 70 
Tlustrations and a Map, 28s, 
TIMES.—“ There is not a page which the reader need regard as dull, and so graphically and unpretentiously 
is the story told that before the end of the volume is reached the scene and circumstances appear to have 
long formed a part of the familiar knowledge of the reader.” 





LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
ASERIES OF SHORT HISTORIES EDITED BY EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


Epmunp Gosss, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. (In the press, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Enpwarp 
Downey, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Dowden has condensed a remarkable amount of carefully formed judgments into 


his four hundred pages, Certainly the best history of French literature in the English language.” 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By 


GILBERT Murray, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


TIMES,.—“ A sketch to which the much-abused word ‘ brilliant’ may be justly applied. Dealing in 100 
pages with a subject which is both immense and well worn, Mr. Murray presents us with a treatment at 
once comprehensive, penetrating, and fresh. By dint of aclear, freely moving intelligence, and by dint 
also of a style at once compact and lucid, he has produced a book which fairly represents the best con- 
clusions of modern scholarship.” 

*,* A List of this Series on Application, 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Sir Josuva 


Fitcu, LL.D., M.A., formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 
[Great Educators. 
DAILY CHRON TCLE.—* We commend this interesting volume to everyone interested in the great subject 
ef the training of the young. A noble tribute to two great educational reformers.” 


*,* A List of this Series will be sent on application. 


THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Mani Juan 


Guyav. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 17s, net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The knowledge and ability with which it is written, the clearness and vivacity of its 
style, and the aptness of the numerous illustrative anecdotes are conspi t must interest, and few 
will read it without finding in it abundant food for thought and reflection.” 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897: a Review of the 


i. Contributions by Sir CHartes Ditke, Mr. Jonny Borys, Mr. Josera Pennext, Mr. Lionet 
ouNSON, &., and many Portraits and Diagrams, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Great Lives and Events, 


CUBA IN WAR-TIME. By Ricuarp Harpine Davis, Author 


of “Soldiers of Fortune.” With Illustrations by Frederick Remington. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
TIMES,—* Mr. Davis’s book is sure to be widely read. It is the first striking account we nave had of the 


characteristion of the war, and there will be general agreement as to its being a good and interesting piece 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By 


Avpert F. Catvert, F.R.G.S. 4to, with many Illustrations and Photographs, 21s. net. 





LUMEN. By Camere Frammarion, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


“COTSMAN.—" One of the most subtle pieces of imaginative literature of recent times,” 








POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





MRS. STEEL’S NEW BOOK. 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 


and other Stories, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ON THE FACE of the WATERS. 
[Fortieth Thousand, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“The best novel of the 
great Mutiny.” 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 
[Sixth Edition, 
GLOBE.—“ A brilliant story.” 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 
[Third Edition, 
TIMES,—“ Of exceptional merit.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, 


Author of ** The Ebb-Tide,” &«. 
[Second Edition, 


TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one 
else has given us a better example of a dashing story, 
full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memo: 
along with David Balfour and Alan Breck, even wit. 
D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Haw 


Calne, 
Of this novel over 100,000 copies have been sold. 


SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, 
for even Mr. Caine’s bitterest detractors cannot deny 
that he is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts— 
genius.” 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY 


MEREDYTH. By M. Hamittoy, Author of 
“ McLeod of the Camerons,” &c. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By 


W. E. Norris, Author of “The Dancer in 
Yellow,” &c. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Keen observations 
delicate discrimination, a pleasant, quiet humour, 
rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By 


Henry James, Author of “The Spoils of 
Poynton.” [Second Edition, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* A work of art, s0 com- 
plex, so many-coloured, so variously beautiful! It 
1s life seen, felt, understood, and interpreted by a 
rich imagination, by an educated temperament; it is 
life sung in melodious prose, and that, it seems to ue, 
is the highest romance.” 


THE GOD'S ARRIVE. By Anniz 
E. Hotpsworts, Author of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. Bright, wholesome, 
and fall of life and movement. Miss Holdsworth 
has, too, a very witty style.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voyrnicn. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“A very strikingly 
original romance, which will hold the attention of 
all who read it, and establish the anthor’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability. xciting, 
sinister, even terrifying, we must avow it to be a 
work of real genius,” 


LAST STUDIES. By Hovserr 


CRACKANTHORPE, Author of Wreckage.” With 
an Introduction by Henry James, and a 
Portrait. 


SARAH GRAND’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran 


GranD, Author of ‘* The Heavenly Twins.” 
[In the press, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS} MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOks. 


UNDER THE RED CRESCENT: 


‘Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the 
Tarkish aeperument during the Sieges of Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. 
Related by Cuarntes 8. Ryan, M.B., C.M.Edin., in association with his 
friend, Joun Sanpes, B.A.Oxon. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 93. 


GELLY, of Torquay, F.R.S., Geologist. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Daughter, HEsTER PENGELLY. And a Summary 
of his Scientific Works, by Professor Bonney, F.R.S., F.G.S., &. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘“RODDY OWEN” (late Brevet-Major, 


Lancashire Fusiliers, D.S.0.): a Memoir. By his Sister, Mre. A. G. Bovitt, 
and G, R. AsxwitH, M.A,, F.R.G.S. With Portraits and Maps, crown 8vo, 


12s, 
ia NEXT WEEK. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By Dr. George Suiru, 0.1.E. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. Charles Grant, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, John (Lord) Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir Donald McLeod, 
Sir Henry Durand, Lt.-General Colin S, Mackenzie, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
yrs Clark Marshman, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Henry Ramsay, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, 


THE LIFE of the REV. SOLOMON 


CHISAR MALAN, D.D., Scholar, Linguist, Artist, Divine, formerly 
Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire. With Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence. By his Son, the Rev. A. N. Maran. With Portrait and 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 
IN THE PRESS. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF SAMUEL SMILES. The following Books, hitherto published 

at 6s. each, will be issued at 3s. 6d. :— 
SELF-HELP.—CHARACTER.—INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY.—LIFE OF 
THOMAS EDWARD.—LIFE AND LABOUR.—LIFE OF WEDGWOOD.— 
DUTY.—THRIFT._MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY.-—LIFE OF 
—eere VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.—LIFE OF 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


A Narrative of Travel, and an Account of the Recent Vicissitudes and Present 
Pesition of the Country. By Mrs. BrsHor (Isabella Bird). With Maps and 
Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THE REV. JOHN BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Vicar of St. Oswald's, Durham. Edited by the Rev. Joserpy ¥. FOWLER, Vice- 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &c. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MESSRS. A. D. INNES & C0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THROUGH THE FAMINE DISTRICTS OF 


INDIA. By F. H. S, MerewerHer. Being an Account by Reuter’s 
Special Correspondent of his Experiences in Travelling through the 
Famine Districts of India, Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 


Edited by R. Brimiey Jounson, Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits 
of the Writers. Orown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s, each volume. 
Vol. I.—SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Intro- 
duction by StanLeY-LanE POOLE, 
Vol. IIL—JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Birxsecx HILL, 
Other Volumes will follow in due course, 


THE LIFE OF SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 


By Sir Josern Farrer, Bart., K.0.8.I.,M.D. A Brief Account of the Life 
and .Work of the great Sanitary Inspector in India. Crown §vo, cloth, 
with Portrait, 6s. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


From the Letters of Major W. T. Jounson. Edited by his Widow. Being 
an Account of the Experiences of a Major in the Native Irregular Cavalry in 
India and elsewhere, With Portrait, erown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS IN THE 


CRIMEA. By Lieut.-Colonel Ross-or-BLaDENSBURG, O.B. Being a Sketch 
of the Crimean War, treating in detail of the operations in which the Cold- 
stream took part. With numerous Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

By Pro- 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. 


fessor W. 0. Lawron. Being an Account of the Greek Poets who followed 
from Homer down to the time of Zischylus, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


POEMS, By Grorcz Cookson. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
A. E, W. MASON, 


LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 


cloth, 6s. 


By FRED. T, JANE. 
THE LORDSHIP, THE PASSEN, AND WE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








Crown 8vo, 


By LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 
KATHARINE CROMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By C. M. CAMPBELL. 


DEILIE JOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand, 








ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 


A MEMOIR. By his SON. 
With Photogravure Portraits of LORD TE 
SravIADY TENNYSON, &e. marae, 
Facsimiles of Portions of Poems, and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Warts, R.A., Samuzt Laurence, Mrs. ALLINGHAM 
RicHaRD Doy.e, BiscomBn GARDNER, &e, : 
2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


é 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,’ 
A STORY OF THE GRAND BANKS. S. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illustrated by I. W. Tanz, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It teems with thrilling anecdotes of adventurong 
prowess and sparkles with humorous interchanges of homely repartee.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROSIE M. M. PITMAN, 


UNDINE. By F. De La Morr Fovavk. With 


63 Illustrations, Initials, ge od Headings, and Tailpieces by Rosiz M. 4 
Pitman. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 63. : 


In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s, 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with 


Prefatory Memoir, by ALFRED AINGER. Vol. I. Serious Poems; Vol, IL, 
Poems of Wit and Humour, With Vignettes and Portraits. [ Eversley Series, 


THE 
POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE 
Vol. IV.—MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI; LEGENDS 
OF THE SAXON SAINTS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI. By Avprey pz Verz, 
Globe 8vo, 33. 6d. 
Volume IIL, Parts 1 and 2, Now Ready, 


THE WORKS OF XENOPHON. Translated 


into English, with Introductionsand Notes, by H. G. Daxyns, M.A. In4vols, 

Vol, III., Part 1.—The MEMORABILIA and 4 POLOGY, the ECONOMIST, 
the SYMPOSIUM, and HIERO. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III., Part 2.—THREE ESSAYS: on the Duties of a Cavalry General ; 
on Horsemanship; and on Hunting. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


In 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES & REMAINS 


OF RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by Professor A, 0, Brap- 
LEY and G. R. Bensow. With Portraits. 


Crown 8vo, 16s. 


THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF 


ANCIENT ROME: a Oompanion Book for Students and Travellers, By 
Ropotro LancranI, D.O.L, Oxford, LL.D., Professor of Ancient Topography 
in the University of Rome. With namerous Iilustrations and Maps, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Illustrated by Henry P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., and Joserz 
PENNELL. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 


476-1871. Chronologically Arranged. By ArTHuR Hassatt, M.A., Student, 
Tutor, and formerly Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


NEW AND OHEAPER EDITION. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Mary C. CxurcH. With a Preface by the Dray 
___of Curist OnURCH. Globe 8vo, 5s, [ Eversley Series. 


BY SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. : 
THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. A Series 
of Lectures by Sir ARCHIBALD GEIEI£, F.R.S., Hon. D,C.L, Oxf., &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Edited by PROFESSOR BURY, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each, 


PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. By Martin A.S. Hume, 
WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Frepenic 


HarRIson, 









































OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and 0. G. MONTEFIORE. 
No. 37. Vol X. OCTOBER, 1897. Price 3s. 6d. 
(Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s.) 
CONTENTS, 

THz RaBsinicaL ConcePtion oF Houiness. By S. Schechter.—On Some Svs- 
PECTED PASSAGES IN THE PoETicaL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—Jupaism anD PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Prof. R. M. Wenley.—Some EaypTian FRAGMENTS OF THE PassOvER 
Hacapa, By I. Abrahams,—THE PRoGRESS oF THE JEWISH REFORM MovE- 
MENT IN THE UNITED States. By the Rev. Dr. David Philipson.—H1® 
TORICAL AND LEGENDARY CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN MOHAMMED AND THE 
Rassis, By H. Hirschfeld.—Portry: Were Swati I Find THEE? 
Translated by Miss Nina Davis.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE OF THE JEws. I. (continued). By Prof. Moritz Steinschneider.—A 
HiTHERTO UNKNOWN MESSIANIC MOVEMENT AMONG THE JEWS, PARTICU- 
LARLY THOSE OF GERMANY AND THE BYZANTINE Empire. By Prof. D. Kauf- 
mann.—BEN MEIR AND THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH CALENDAR. DY 
Dr. Samuel Posnanski.— THE Ecyprian Naaip. By_Prof. D. Kaul- 
maun.—Notes To J. Q. B., IX, p. 669-721. By 8S. J. Halberstam.— 
STATEMENTS OF A OONTEMPORARY OF THE EMPEROR JULIAN ON THE 
REBUILDING OF THE TgMPLE, By Prof. W. Bacher.—Two No7ss ON THE 
“Sone oF DrsoraH.” By Thomas Tyler.—THE Pope, THE FaTHER OF 
JewisH APPROBATIONS, By Prof. Ludwig Blau.—On THE STUDY oF J eira 
Law. By David Farbstein.—OritT1caL REMARKS on PSS. LVII. anD ." 
By G. Buchanan Gray.—Gritz’s OoRRECTIONS OF THE TEXT OF JoB. DY 
the Rev. Prof, T. K, Cheyne, D.D.—CriticaL Notices. 


MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), St. Martin’s Street, London. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish shortly :-— 
TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES, 4y tle Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, crown 8v0, 6s. 
A PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 4y PERCY WHITE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BYEWAYS, 4vy ROBERT HICHENS, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY, crown 8v0, buckram, 6s. 
THE GOLFING PILGRIM, 4y HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, crown 8v0, 6s. 
A LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN, 2 Jladame DARMESTETER, with Portrait, 


crown S$vo, OS. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 4y ZDWARD GIBBON, a 
New Edition, Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, ALA, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, tn 7 vols. demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s, 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 


Vol. LV. 


6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY, 4y H. £. EGERTON, JAZA., 


demy 8vo, 125. 6a. 





Fiction. 
LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crocker, Author of 


“he Raiders,” &c. Illustrated, and with a Coloured Map, crown 8vo, 63. 


ADAUGHTER OF STRIFE, By Jane Heten 


FinpLaTeR, Author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Finpiarer. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jane 


Bax.ow, Author of “ Irish Idylls.’’? Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLounDELLe- 


Burton, Author of ‘‘In the Day of Adversity.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. By 8 


BarinG-GouLp. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A story of thrilling interest.”—Scotsman, 
«A sombre but powerful story.”—Daily Mail, 
“Teems with incident and adventure.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. Otipnant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A story of exqnisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy, and alluring pathos.’ 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“A very delicate and charming story.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE BUILDERS. By J. 8. Fiercurr, Author 


of “When Charles I, was King.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hoornr. 


Iilustrated by W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. 


Batrour. Crown 8yo, 63. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. By 


GILBERT PakKER, Author of “The Seats of the Mighty,” &. Crown 8vo, 
33, 6d. [Second Edition, 
“ We would not wish for a better told romance...... A capital story.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 
“A powerfal and faithful story.”—Manchester Guardian, 
A bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set in a picturesque cea ‘ 
— World. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. By Rosgrt Barz, 


Author of ‘In the Midst of Alarms.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The best novel that Mr. Barr has given us. There is much insight in it and 
much humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Fs An exceedingly interesting book.”—Westminster Gazette. 
,, An excellent story filled with lifelike pictures.”=—=Glasgow Herald. 
“A series of pictures of a strike which have rarely been equalled in 
oilllancy,”—Star, 


BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Anprew 


‘ BaLrour. Illustrated by W.C. Cooke. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(4 banquet of good things.—Academy. 
pe A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigour.”—Globe, 
iti An unusually excellent example of a semi-historical romance. This ex- 
citing volume is worthy of a place in the front rank.”— World, 
Manly, healthy, and patriotic.” —Glasgow Herald, 


KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author 


; of “The Moving Finger.” Crown Syo, 6s. 
“A really charming novel.”—Standard. 
A very spirited and agreeable tale.”—Glasgow Herald. 


General Literature. 
THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captaia Bots- 


RAGON. With Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
[Second Edition in the press, 

** A survivor's tale, realistic and terrible.”—Morning Post. 

“‘The most impressive and moving narrative of African sdventure and of 
British bravery that we have read for many months.” —Daily Mail. 

“ There will be many readers.”—Globe. 

“Told with the unconsciousness that becomes a brave story.” —Sfandard. 

‘Tf it had been written four hundred years ago, it would be read to-day as an 
English classic, A narrative of engrossing interest.’”’—Scotsman. 

**A thrilling romance.”—Yorkshire Post. 


THE HILL OF THE GRACES; or, Th 


Great Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and 75 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Cooper Kina. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 


NAVY, from Early Times to the Present Day. By Davip Hanwyay. Illus 
trated, 2 vols. demy Svo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Colourec 


Pictures, By F. D. BepForp. Small 4to, 5s. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and Socia! 


Sermons. By the Rev. H. Henster Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, liford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VOCES ACADEMICAH. By OC. Grawni 


Ropertson, M.A,, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece 


fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. 
This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the 


W. H. Bennett. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
light of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and 
composition, as far as possible in chronciogical order, with specia! reference tc 
their relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Church. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and New 
Testament); and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible sinca the close 
of the Canon, 
“Scholarly, clear, and intere:ting.”—Seotsman. 
“The cream of many a ponderous and erudite volume.”—Globe, 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Lavriz 


Maanus. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This volume contains a concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of 
his work in detail, and a bibliography. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By 


H. MorGan-Browneg. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., paper, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 
This book gives, in a clear and complete form, accurate records of the best 
performances in all branches of sport. Indispensable to every sport:man 
and athlete. 





TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 
EDITED BY PROFS. GARNETT AND WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. ByJ.A. E. Woon, 


Head- Teacher of Dressmaking, Goldsmiths’ Institate. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 





“Tho plot of this graceful story is unfolded wi i tise 
novelist,” —Pall Malt Gazette, ory is unfolded with all the skill of the practised 


** An eminently practical work.””—Church Familu Newspaper, 
* Admirably suited for its purpose.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 63, 


WAYFARING MEN. 


By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “Donovan,” ‘ Doreen,” &c. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D, Edited ard Pre- 

ared for Pnblication by the Rev. J. O. Jonnston, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College, Cuddesdon ; the Rev. Ropert J. Wiison, D.D., late 
Warden of Keble College; and the Rev. W. C. E. Newso t, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. With Portraits and Illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo. 


Vol. IV., 18s. 
*,* Vols. I, and II., 36s. Vol. III., 18s. 
NEW VOLUME OF §. R. GARDINER’S “ COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 


PROTECTORATE, 1619-1660. By SamvueL Rawson GaRrpiNER, D.C.L., 
LL.D, Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1897. 


ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1897. By Robert LAWRENCE OfTLeY, 
M.A., successively Student of Christ Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 16s. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1895, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS: being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1895. By Tuomas B, Strona, M.A., Student of Christ Ohurch, 
Oxford, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham, New and 


Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
F.R.G.S., 


CHAUNCY MAPLES, D.D., 


Pioneer Missionary in East Central Africa for Nineteen Years, and Bishop 
of Likoma, Lake Nyasa, A.D. 1895: a Sketch of his Life. with Selections from 
his Letters. By hisSrster. With 2 Portraits and a Map, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. By 


Lucy H. M. Sovisny, Author of “Stray Thoughts for Girls,” * Stray 
Thoughts for Invalids,” &, Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM 


SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the 
= 4 D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
8vo, 16s. 

“Fall of sound and instructive criticism, and replete with curious informa- 
tion very pleasantly conveyed Mr. Justice Madden has written a very 
ingenious and very entertaining book which should be welcome to all lovers of 
sport who are also lovers of Shakespeare. The value of his general comment 
is not a little enhanced by the critical notes appended to the diary, in which 
many problems suggested by the subject are more minutely seen 

—Times. 
MR, LANG’S NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS.—VOL. I, 


WORDSWORTH. Edited, and with Intro- 


duction, by ANDREW Lana. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Rydal 
Mount, 16 Illustrations, and numerous Initial Letters by ALFRED Parsons, 
A.R.A. Orown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

*,* While many students of British verse find leisure to read the complete 
works of those authors who have attained celebrity, there is a much more 
numerous class who, not being professed students of literature, can only afford 
the time to make themselves acquainted with the best work of our great poets. 
For the benefit of these readers Mr. Lang has consented to edit a series of 
volumes, each of which will contain that portion of the works of the writer 
which, in critical opinion, most deserves immortality. The books will be freely 
illustrated and published in dainty style. The first volume will be WORDS- 
WORTH, illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. Succeeding volumes will 
contain selections from COLERIDGE, SOOTT, BYRON, ‘and other poets. 


THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


By AnprEw Lanc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr. 
Lang gives us some excellent new stories.”—Manchester Guardian, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 


By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &. Crown 8vo, 68. 


SONGS IN MANY MOODS, by Nina F. 
Layarp; and THE WANDERING ALBATROSS, &c.: Poems, by ANNIE 
CorveR. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ADVENTURES OF TWO 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A GOLLIWOGG.” 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. Words by 


BertHa Urton. With 31 Coloured Plates and numerons Illustrations in 
the Text by Florence K, Upton. Oblong 4to, 6s, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No 382, OOTOBER, 1897. 8vo, price 63, 
1, ALFRED LorD TENNYSON: aMemoir. ; 6, Tue In1sH Lanp QUESTION. 
2. een png — THE AP-| 7, Lire aND WoRKS OF HAMERTON, 
8. PREciovus STONES. . 8. a PLAIN OF Tamas. 
4, Tue Warrare oF Science wits | % gas foro Times” AND OXFORD 
ALS. 


THEOLOGY. 
5, IpEats OF ROMANCE, 10. Tue INTERNAL CRISIS IN GERMANY, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 181. NOVEMBER, 1897. 8vo, price 6d. 
WEEPING Ferry. 12-19. By Margaret | Or Opp Notrons. By A. K. H. B. 
L. Woods, Author of “A Village | ‘Tu’ Owpest MEMBER.’ By M. E, 
Tragedy,” &c. Francis, 
ALFRED Lorp Tennyson. By Andrew | A Nite ee In Marcu, 1897, By 
A. P. Irby. 
ASummrr Stupy. By W. J. Parton. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 
Andrew Lang. 


Lang. 
Nocturne. By Anthony 0. Deane. 
So._vine THE Dirricutty. By Ada 
Cambridge. 


TLONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Complete Works. 


‘Tents,”’ &. 


MARCELLA. 


Cheap Popular Edition. 


Payn in the Illustrated London News, 


JAN: an Afrikander. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CORNHILL 


For NOVEMBER. 
"= ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR (Novem- 


rT). 

Tue Great Storm OF 1703: an Anni- 
versary Study. By Henry Harries. 
TENNYSON IN IRELAND: a Reminis- 
cence. By Alfred Perceval Graves, 
Tue Sepoy Revoit at DELHI, May, 
1857: a Personal Narrative. Part 
III. (Conclusion.) By Colonel E. 

Vibart. 

THE GENESIS OF GOLDFIELDS Law IN 
Australia. By Rolf Boldrewood, 
Sir Borte Rocue. By OC. Litton 

Falkiner. 


Price One Shilling. 





nS 


[SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


On October 27th, in 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8yo, 15s, net, 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 
FREDERIC G@. KENYON, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 
Early in November, complete in 1 vol., with Portrait and Facsimi 
Tus. of a * Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large crown on, tenon ad 
cloth, with gilt top, 7s, 6d. 


THE POEMS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning's 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE GREY LADY.” 


On October 26:h, with 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Rackham, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREY LADY. 


Merriman, Author of ‘The Sowers,” ‘With Edged Tools,” “In Kedar’s 


By Henry Sazroy 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF “MARCELLA.” 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s, 64, 


By Mrs. 


Humrury Warp, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “THE SOWERS,” “ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” &c, 

“A story that by the fineness of ite workmanship, and by the interest of its 
plot, must yet further enhance Mr, Merriman’s popularity.”—Daily News, 

“It is a book which no one will lay down who has begun it.’”’—Mr, James: 


By Anna Howanrrs. 


[Just published, 


ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. By 


CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘‘ Snap,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘A wholesome, stirring, lovable book—one of those stories which you read 
and keep to read again.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS :— 


THe THOUGHTS OF CLARA GOODALL, 
By Mrs, Fuller Maitland, 

Sir CHARLES MurrRay’s ADVENTURES 
WITH THE PAWNEES. 
THE REDEMPTION OF THE “ FRIENDS’ 
ADVENTURE.” By Walter Wood. 
Tue Humorous Sipe oF CLERICAL 
Lirr. By the Rev. Stewart F. L. 
Bernays. 

A ROMANCE OF BARKER’S BUILDINGS. 
By Miss Ada L. Harris. 

PaGEs FROM A PrivaTE Diary. 

One ApriL Montu, Chaps, 1-3. By 
A. H. Begbie. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





OF 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


In a handsome oblong royal quarto volume, price 12s. 


A LEGEND 


CAMELOT. 


Pictures and Poems, &c. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


The volume will consist of 200 oblong royal quarto pages with 
the Poems, Pictures, &c., printed de Luze on fine paper, and 
bound in art canvas, gilt edges, price 12s, 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
8, 9, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Just published, price 23, 6d, net. 
VERSES 

By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE. 
THOMAS HAWKINS, The Bridge Library, Newbury. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


A NEW VOLUME BEGINS WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. 


Price 1s, 4d. each Number. 








Annual Subscription, 16s. 


Some of the Principat Features for the coming year :— 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 


The Poet’s Life at Farringford, Isle of Wight. 


Tar Century will publish in November and December some highly interesting sketches of Lord Tennyson, his wife, brothers, 
and other members of his family, and his more intimate friends. Tennyson’s residence of “ Farringford ” is described in these papers ; 
and unpublished reminiscences are given from several among those who enjoyed the companionship of the poet. The articles will 
be profusely illustrated, and are published with the consent of the present Lord Tennyson. 


A NEW NOVEL OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


“GOOD AMERICANS” 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 


“GALLOPS” 


Sketches of the Horse as a Member of Society. 
By DAVID GRAY. 


‘“‘The Ride of His Life.” 
**How the 


F. B. L. was Stumped.” 
“The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.” 
**Braybrooke’s Double-Event Steeplechase.” 





A NEW NOVEL BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


THE ADVENTURES 


OF FRANCOIS 


Foundling, Adventurer, Juggler, Fencing-Master, and 
Servant during the French Revolution. 


MAXIMILIAN 


IN MEXICO 


A Woman’s Reminiscences of the French Intervention. 
By SARA Y. STEVENSON. 


The November Number will be ready on the 26th. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) CONTAINS :— 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 


irs. Cameron, her Friends, and her Photographs. Tennyson, Watts, Taylor, Herschel. By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) CONTAINS :— 


THE STORY OF CHITRAL 


The Heroic Defence for Seven Weeks by the British Garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian Border. 


By CHARLES LOWE. 


Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER (FIRST OF A NEW VOLUME) CONTAINS :— 


ANDREE’S FLIGHT INTO THE UNKNOWN 


Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-Witness. 


By JONAS STADLING. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SULTAN ABDUL HAMID 


By the Honourable A. W. TERRELL, Lately United States Minister at Constantinople. 


FRONTISPIECE.—GILBERT STUART'S 
PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH BORDLEY. 


A GREAT NATURALIST 


(Edward Drinker Cope). 
Br HF. Oszory. I Uustrated, 


“FROM THE YOUNG ORCHARDS.” 


Verse, By G. E, WoopBERRY. 


THE CHERUB AMONG THE GODS. 


B. FER: e i i 
eA, NaLD. With Pictures by OC. D, 


THE GR 
4 GROWTH OF GREAT CITIES, 


£8 S. Tra 


THE ROMANCE OF A MULE-CAR. 


By Frank RB. Stockton, 


ON THE RE-READING OF BOOKS. 


By Joun Burrovans, 





The Opening Chapters of a New Novel by 
Mrs. Burton Harpgison, 


*GOOD AMERICANS.” 


GALLOPS. 
I.—The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus, II.— 
Braybrooke’s Double-Event Steeplechase. By 
Davip Gray. With Pictures by Lez WoopwarD 
ZIEGLER. 


RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS (In two 
parts, Part 1.) 


Verse. By James WuitTcoms RILEY, 
Pictures by C. M. RELYEA. 


MOZART. 
By Epwakp GRIEG, 
THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVI. AND 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


By Anna L. Bicknet. Illustrated. 


With 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


LINES TO A PORTRAIT, BY ASUPERIOR 
PERSON. 


Verse. By Bret Harte. 


AN IMPERIAL DREAM. 


A Woman’s Reminiscences of Mexico during the 
French Intervention, with Glimpses of Maximilian, 
his Allies and Enemies. By Sara Y. Stevenson. 


STRANGE CREATURES OF THE PAST. 


Gigantic Saurians of the Reptilian Age. By W. 
H. Battov. With Pictures by Cuaries R. 


KNIGHT, 
HE BRINGETH THEM UNTO THEIR 
DESIRED HAVEN. 
Verse. By L. Franx Toorer, 
TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
OPEN LETTERS. 
IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON ; 
the Text Annotated and Edited by G. GREGORY SMITH, of Edinburgh University. 


With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, 


cloth sides, 3s. net per vol. 


[See Special Prospectus. 


“'In short, we have for the first time a reprint of the scarce first Elition, or rather a reprint that is 


formally as well as textually satisfactory.” —Times. , 





BY EMILE LEGOTIS. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WIL- 


LIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1793: a Study of 
the Prelude. Translated by J. W. MATTHEWS. 
With a Prefatory Note by Lesiiz STEPHEN, and 
a Photogravure Portrait of Wordsworth. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

“The work will appeal strongly to alltlovers of 
Wordsworth and all students of literature in this 
sountry.”’ —Times. 

“ M, Legouis has written a book which must interest 
the English reader and may even make a few more 
french readers learn English.”—Academy. 


BY MARGARET ARMOUR. 


[THE FALL OF THE NIBEL- 


UNGS. Translated from the German by 
MARGARET ARMOUR, and Illustrated by W. B. 
Macdougall. With 16 Full-page Drawings, &c. 
Small feap. 4to, printed on rough antique paper, 
6s. net. 

“‘T congratulate Miss Armour on her achievement. 
my. In this translation I have exulted over genius, 
inthentic genius, brought home to me in my mother 
tongue.”—Francis THompson in the Academy. 


QUO VADIS: a Narrative of 


Rome in the Time of Nero. By Henryk 
SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “With Fire and 
Sword,” &c. ‘Translated from the Polish by 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, 540 pp, 4s. 6d, 
net. Of this book upwards of 30,000 Copies 
have, so far, been sold. 

* An exceptionally good novel..,... The scheme of the 
pook is ambitious...... The atmosphere is lurid. the 
scenes of extraordinary splendour...... It is like a 
drama magnificently put upon the stage, powerful in 
itself, but of which we are compelled to confezs it is 
less of a play than of a spectacle.”—Times, 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OHOIR 
INVISIBLE.” 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. By 


James LANE ALLEN. FI cap. 8vo, 33, net. 


BY F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” &c. 


BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. 


With about 30 Full-page Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





BY SYBIL AND KATHARINE CORBET. 


ANIMAL LAND WHERE 


TH“KE ARE NO PEOPLE. With an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW Lane, Sma!l oblong crown 


These 30 Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been 
drawn by the Hon, Mrs, Corbet from graphic 
descriptions given by her daughter Sybil between 
the ages of three and four. 

“ An exceptionally delightful picture book.’ 

—Spectator, 


SPENSER’S FAERIE 


QUEENE. Pictured and Decorated by L. 
Fairfax - Muckley. With about 30 Full-page 
Illustrations in Black and White, and about 
100 Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, Borders, &. With 
an Introduction by Prof. J. W. Hates, and a 
Glossary. Ordinary Edition limited to 1,000 
Copies for England, 2vols. small crown 4to, £2 
net. Limited Large-Paper Edition of 100 Copies 
ou hand-made paper, the Initials printed in red, 
and the Full-page Plates printed separately on 
rough paper. Of this last Edition only 25 Copies 
remain unsold. For price apply to the Book- 
sellers. 
**In no shape can the poct be read more delight- 
fully.’”—Guardian. 
** The decorative work is artistic and effective, the 
pictures especially deserving high commendation,”— 
Nottingham Daily Guardian. 





BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 


RICHARD 


WAGNER. 


Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. 
With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-page and Text 


Illustrations, demy 4to, £1 5s. net. 


[See Special Prospectus. 


“The illustrations are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep interest and great 


weight.”—Times. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A NEW EDITION in 48 vols. pott 8vo, printed on thin paper suitable for the 
pocket. 


With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by HERBERT RAILTON. 


Decorated 


Title-page by W. B. MACDOUGALL. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 


| See Special Prospectus. 





Copies of the General Catalogue, and of any Prospectus above-mentioned, will be 
forwarded post-free on application. 





ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., AND 67 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


CHARACTER AS 


SEEN IN” 


BODY AND PARENTAGE. 


With Notes on Education, Marriage, Change in Character, and Morals. 
By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S., 


Vonsulting Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham; late Professor of Anatomy to Birmingham 
Royal Socicty of Artists. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 


<‘A remarkable and extremely interesting book.”—Scotsman. 
“A delightful book, witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in style.””—Medical Press. 
“« Mr. Jordan handles his subject in a simple, clear, and popular manner.”—Literary World, 


** Full of varied interest.””-—Mind, 


“ We cordially commend this volume......A fearless writer...,..Merits close perusal.”—Health, 
“* Boldly thoughtfal and very original book.”—Birmingham Post. 


“‘He ranks among the highest of what we may term the physiological philosophers 
aay be the basis of a boundless expansion of our knowledge of human character.’ —Bi) 


.His suggestions 
vingham Gazette, 








“‘A weaith of illuminative insigit and acute suggestion...... The singularly brilliant criticisms Professor 
Jordan makes on well-known characters,”’—Science Siftings. 











ii 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Sons 
LIST. 


NOW RADY. 


LETTERS AND OTHER py. 





PUBLISHED WRITINGS OF w 
SAVAGE LANDOR, Edited by yo TER 
WHEELER, Author of “The Amir vty 


Rahman.” With Portraits of Landor. « ~ 
and other Illustrations. In crown Sra, " rel 
**A strangely interesting book.”—Standard, 
“Will be read with deep interest by all who h 
that the author of the ‘ Imaginary Conversetinnt 
is to be ranked among the greatest na: in] 
literature,”—Scotsman, elt 





NOW READY. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES, Wit 


Anecdotes and Recollections of Chop} i 
Erard, George Sand, M. de pg ey 
Henselt, Sir Charles Hallé, Rubinstein Jone” 
Sarasate, &c. By Atice Mancoxp Die, [; 
crown 8vo, 6s. [= 
“The author had singular opportunities of be 
coming acquainted with musicans of eminence and 
in addition, she has the literary gift of bringin 
them vividly before us,”—Musical Standard, . 





NOW READY. 


THE LOST EMPIRES OF THE 


MODERN WORLD. Being some Account Of the 
Lost Territories of Portugal, Spain, France, and 
Holland, By WaLrer FREewen Lorp, Author of 
“The Lost Possessions of England.” In crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“The author has caught hold of an excellent ide, 

and worked it out with real historical skill.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


NOW READY. 


NOTES OF A MUSIC LOVER. 


By Lady Heten Craven. In crown 8yo, 6s, 
“Decidedly smart and bright, the writer's candid 
criticism of herself and others is always entertaining,” 
—Scotsman, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


READY THIS DAY. 


A FIERY ORDEAL, 


3y TASMA, 
Author of * Uncie Piper of Piper’s Hill,” &, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


WHERE THE REEDS WAVE. 


By AnNE Et.rot, Author of ‘Dr. Edith Rom: 
ney,” “A Family Arrangement,” &. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12:. 
Certainly a book to be read.” —Athenzum, 
*“ Has great merits in its conception and its execu- 
tion, and should raise the author’s place among 
writers of fiction.” —Scotsiman. 








LIFE’S WAY, By Scuvyzer 


SuHeEttoNn. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


HIS FAULT OR HERS? By 


Deas Cromarty, Author of “A High Little 
World, and What Happencd There,” &c, In] vol. 
crown 8vo, 63. 

“The manner in which the tale is told, the variety 
of the characters, and the vigorous literary style 
combine to mak e a fascinating story.” ‘ 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


A RASH VERDICT. By 


Lesue Kertn, Author of “Lisbeth,” & In 
2 vols. crown 87o, 12s. 
“A clever story, which is told with grace and 
animation, and possesses, moreover, the charm of the 
unexpected.”—World, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and 80, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





OCTOBER, 1597. Price 63. 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Tur PLANTING OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

ARCHRISHOP BEnson’s ‘‘ CYPRIAN.” 

EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN SOME OF THEIR 
RELATIONS TO HEATHEN RELIGIONS. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

A GREAT ScHOOLMASTER Sixty Years SINCE. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 

THe Critic CHURCH IN WALES. . 

APOCRYPHAL APOCALYPSES AND THE APOcALY?3! 
oF St. JOHN. 

THs SacreD ManHoop oF THE Son oF Gop. 

THE Diocese OF LINCOUN, 

THE LamBETH CONFERENCE OF 1897. 

SHort Novicks. 


No. 89. 


London: 
SpPoTTIswooDE and Oo., New Street Square. 
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ee A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Ready November 3rd. 
A MAGNIFICENT ART WORK. 


CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 


Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Avy). 
With an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EYTON (Canon of Westminster). 
Consisting of 50 Large-sized Photogravures, all in duplicate, making in all 100 Plates. 

The subjects represented are all the most celebrated Madonnas, Holy Families, Nativities, Crucifixions, and other subjects 
portraying the various incidents in the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Special permission has been obtained for the Reproduction of the Leonardo Cartoon from the President of the Royal Academy, 
and of the Cowper Madonna from Lord Cowper. 

The Work contains Biographies of all the Artists whose Works are included, together with Descriptive and Historical Notes 
of the Works themselves. 

Subseriptions can now be received for the above Work. Prospectuses can be obtained at any Booksellers’. 
SrecIMEN PLATES CAN BE VIEWED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ OFFICES, OR AT THE LEMERCIER GALLERY, 35 New Bonp Street, W. 
The binding is of the best Roman Vellum and Sky-Blue Buckram. 
PRICE EIGHT GUINEAS NET, to be raised to TEN GUINEAS after publication. 





ART. 
JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the History of Art in the Yale University. 


GREEK ART ON GREEK SOIL. With 12 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A RELIGIOUS WORK. 
A BENEDICTINE MARTYR IN ENGLAND: being the Life and Times of the Venerable 


Servant of God, DOM JOHN ROBERTS, 0.S.B. By the Rev. DOM BEDE CAMM, 0O.S.B., B.A.Oxon, Priest of St. Thomas’ Abbey, Erdington, of the 
Congregation of Beuron. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, scarlet or blue, gilt top, 7s. 6d, 








READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SPORT. 
SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Haynon, late Secretary of the Victorian Club, 


nay “eagh Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon, the Earl of Hopetoun, P.C., G.C.M.G., &c. With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Large 
crown 8vo, 63, 


HUNTING, AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING MEN. By G. F. Unpveruit, 


Author of “In and Out of the Pigskin,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 





MILITARY WORK. 
APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Grisrenkert. ‘Translated by a Retired Officer. With 5 


large Maps in pocket at end of book, and 2 Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. Square demy 8vo, &s, net. 
This important work has, by command of the Japanese War Office, been Translated into Japanese, 
It has also recently been Translated into French. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GABRIEL SETOUN. 
GEORGE MALCOLM: a Novel. By Gasrist Szroun, Author of “ Robert Urquhart,’ 


“Barncraig,” &e, 
EDWARD JENKINS. 
A WEEK OF PASSION: a Novel. By Epwarp Jenkins, Author of “ Jinks’s Baby.” 
SAMUEL GORDON. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION: a Novel. By Samvuzn Gorvoy, Author of “A Hand- 


ful of Exotics,” 


DARLEY DALE, 
CHLOE: a Novel. By Darutzey Daz, Author of “The Village Blacksmith.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED POPULAR NOVELS. 
LAD’S LOVE. By S. R. Crockxerr, Author of  Bog-myrtle and Peat,” &c. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS. By Freperic Carret, Author of “ The City,” &c. 


Large crown 8vo, 63, 


MR. PETERS. By Riccarvo Sreruens, Author of “The Cruciform Mark,” &c. Large crown 


8vo, 6s. 


MALLERTON. By A. B. Louis. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
BELINDA’S BEAUX. By ARABELLA Kunnaty, Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” &c. 


Large crown 8yo, 6s, 


OUR LADDIE. By OurpHant Smeaton. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHARITY CHANCE, By Watrer Raymonp, Author of “Tryphena in Love,” &c. Large 


crown 8yo, 6s, 











LONDON: 


BLISS, SANDS and CO., 12 BURLEIGH STREET. STRAND, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Price to Subscribers before Publication, 10 10s. net; after Publication, £12 12s. net. 


CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


A Facsimile Edition of the Greek and Latin Manuscript of the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library, and generally known as Codex Bezae or Codex D. 








M. Paul Dujardin, of Paris, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence in any work he undertakes, yj]] 
photograph the pages of the Manuscript and engrave them on copper by the process known as “ Heliogravure,” Jj 
is believed that this process has not yet been used for the reproduction entire of so large a volume. 


The Facsimile will contain 830 pages, and will, it is hoped, be published early in 1898. 
Subscribers should send in their names at once through any Bookseller. 


A Prospectus with Facsimiles will be forwarded on application. 





SOPHOCLES.—THE TEXT OF THE SEVEN PLAYS. Edited, with an Introduction, by R, 


C. JEBR, Litt.D., M.P., Rezius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes and an Introduction on the Text, 


by J. ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendiccs, by R, ¢. 


BURY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 61. 


THE ITALIC DIALECTS. Edited, with a Grammar and Glossary, by R. 8. Conway, M.A, 


Professor of Latin in University College, Cardiff, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Royal 8vo, in 2 vols., 303, 


STUDIA SINAITICA.—No. VI. A PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARY, containing 


Lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts, and Epistles. Edited by AGNES SMITH LEWIS, with Critical Notes by Professor 
EBBERHARD NESTLIE, D.D., and a Glossary by MAKGARET D. GIBSON. 12s, 6d. net. 


AN APPARATUS CRITiCUS TO CHRONICLES IN THE PESHITTA VERSION. With a 


Discussion of the Value of the Codex Ambrosianus. By W. E. BARNES, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, Demy 8vo, 53. 


STATUTES OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. Arranged by the late Henry Brapsnaw, some. 


time Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Librarian, With Illustrative Documents, Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by CHR, 
WORDSWORTH, M.A. 


PART II., containing Statutes earlier and later than those in the “ Black Book,”’ with the ‘‘ Novum Registrum,” and Documents from other Churches of the 
Gld Foundation. In 2 parts, demy 8vo, 30s. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. For the Use of 


Students cf Physics and Engineering. By HORACE LAMB, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8ro, 123. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS: an Introductory Treatise on the Principles of Dynamics, 


With numerous Applications and Examples. By A, E. H. LOVE, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES. Edited in Modern Notation, with Introductory 


eaetere, by T. L. HEATH, Sc.D., sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of the Treatise on Conic Sections by Apollonius of Perga, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER. By W. V. Burnsips, M.A., F.BS., 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 
HANDBOOK TO THE GEOLOGY OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By F. R. Cowpzr Rezo, 


M.A., F.G.S., Assistant to the Woodwardian Professor of Geology. Crown 8vo. [Imme diately. 





CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
General Editor for “ss Testament and Apocrypha, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, NEW VOLUME. 


.» Regius Professor of Hebrew. . b 
THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES. With the Text ee aoe ae re a nt ot rs cl 


of the Revised Version. By the Rev. W. FarrweaTHER, M.A., and J.S, | < 
Buiacr, LL.D. With Map and Illustrations, 3s. 6d. | bridge. 1s. [Immediately. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Votovmes. 
DEMOSTHENES. — THE OLYNTHIAC SPEECHES. | BIART.—QUAND J’ETAIS PETIT. Part Il. Edited, 


Edited by T. R. Guover, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with Notes and Vocabulary, by James Borex, B.-és-L. 2s. 


Professor of Latin in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 2s. 6 MACAULAY PITT AND CHATHAM Edit d by A 
— f ited by A. 
SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition. D. Innes, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. [Nearly ready. 
With Introduction and Commentary by R. C. Jes, Litt.D., LL.D. Second 
Edition, 4s. 6 [Immediately, PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME, 


Se AA DASIS. _ Book TL | pdited, with | SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction 
Sidney Sussex College, Uambridge. 1s. 6d. Notes aud Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A, 1s. 6d. 
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